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THE ROMANCE OF CEDARVILLE. 


BY ELLA 


We had laughed until we could laugh no 
longer. Miss Flint had been unusually comical, 
and we now sat in the half exhausted state which 
followed a day of unbroken merriment. 

Stout, fresh-looking, and utterly unfatigued, 
sat the cheerful maiden lady, whose mirth-pro- 
voking use of language had kept us all laughing 
so long. 

“Did no one ever try to run away with you, 
Miss Flint?” asked a would-be facetious youth. 

“Never!” she replied, in a tone of solemn 
conviction, that drew forth a fresh burst of 
laughter. 

“Oh, Miss Flint!” exclaimed Lilla, just at 
home from boarding-school for the vacation, 
“do tell us something about your offers! But 
no,” she added, ‘‘don’t tell us, either—write it, 
please, and give me the manuscript!” 

“Ex-actly,” replied Miss Flint, ‘that would 
be ‘so romantic,’ you know; ‘blotted with tears 
at such a place’—‘deeply underlined at such a 
place’—‘long blank at such a place,’ &c., etc.” 

Lilla was laughed at for her pains, but she 
continued, coaxingly, ‘‘Ah, please do. Here is 
a sheet of paper, and a pencil for you, now. 
There, begin.” 

“TI will begin and finish at once,” was the 
reply, ‘‘if it is the history of my offers that you 
want.” And Miss Flint, to Lilla’s chagrin, and 
our amusement, drew a large, round O on the 
paper, which she presented to the petitioner with 
mock politeness. 

“Why, Miss Flint!” exclaimed the youth 
above alluded to, ‘you don’t meant to say that 
you never had an offer!” 

“T don’t think I ever did, quite,” replied the 
ady, unconcernedly. 

“Did you ever make any matches, Miss Flint?” 
was the next query. 

Miss Flint reflected for a few moments, and 
then she began to smile. 
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» ‘The only match that I ever really did make,” 
she began, ‘‘was one that I had no idea of 
making, but I have seldom meddled with such 
affairs, they are dangerous things to tamper 
with. I had always such an excess of spirits, 
that, as a girl, I was a perfect nuisance; a reck- 
less, heedless, boisterous creature, who was con- 
tinually defying propriety, and putting fasti- 
diousness to the blush. Sober people looked 
upon me as a young tornado, and I was seldom 
quiet for two minutes together. 

“But, notwithstanding this dreadful character, 
two quiet, elderly ladies, cousins of my fatber, 
who lived in a retired country village, became 
so infatuated as to suppose that it would be a 
pleasant variety to have a visit from me; and as 
I could enjoy myself anywhere, I accepted the 
invitation. 

“Cousin Rachel and cousin Etta were perfect 
samples of well-meaning, elderly, maiden ladies, 
whose lives had been passed in seclusion on a 
moderate competency. They had one train of 
ideas, one style of dress, and one form of ex- 
pression. If cousin Rachel conversed, she largely 
quoted ‘sister Etta,’ and deferentially referred 
to her opinion; and cousin Etta did the same 
thing for ‘sister Rachel.’ They were always 
‘considering what was best;’ and I believe never 
even hemmed a pocket-handkerchief without 
3 holding a solemn consultation over it. They 
’ walked carefully through the house, and spoke 
° in such subdued tones that one would suppose 
’ there was some indefatigable sleeper whom they 
were afraid of arousing. Their village home, 
which had been named Cedarville, for what 
earthly reason I never could ascertain, was the 
$ most monotonous of all country places; and had 
$ there not been a large dog on hand, I should 
have pined for want of a companion. 

‘‘When I was fairly established under the 
: roof of my quiet relatives, and they were brought 
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into close contact with my harum-scarum pro- ; Mary Jane red beans that were given to him for 
pensities, I could plainly see that they were fre- seed, instead of calomel, don’t know what’s best 
quently paralyzed with amrazement. They had ‘for him—and somebody ought to put it into his 
never dreamed of such things; and I began to head, for it’s my belief that Amanda likes him.’ 
think that the placid faces could never discard’ ‘‘Mrs. Grimby paused, and her speech eyvi- 
a look of surprise. Not that 1 did anything ; dently made an impression on the company. 
really wrong or improper; but I was young, and} ‘I fell to meditating upon what seemed to be 
full of life and spirits; I did not weigh my words } the romance of Cedarville; and as I had seen the 
before I spoke, and I did not stop to consider $ two principal figures, I began to take quite an 
whether Mrs. Smith would like this, or Mrs. 3 interest in it. Miss Tibbits was a tall, delicate- 
Jones approve of that. The consequence, of } looking lady, with a mild, colorless face, not 
course, was many ridiculous scenes; and while ; young, but quite refined and interesting in = 
respecting my relatives’ goodness, I used to laugh § pearance; and Dr. Slingworthy reminded me « 
in secret at their walking-on-eggs style of pro- $a gigantic owl, such a look of concentrated wis- 
ceeding. ¢ dom was on his face, which had the ‘far-off ex- 
“So little were the inhabitants of Cedarville ? $ pression’ that characterized Mrs. Jellyby. He 
given to dissipation, that a visit to tea was a was one of those aggravating men who are 
great affair; but as strangers were unusual $ : S always looking at nothing; and what Miss Tib- 
sights, various stiff-looking people called and; $ bits saw in him I was at a loss toimagine. But 
invited me to their houses. These invitations { perhaps he was one of those rough, excellent 
were always accepted for me by my cousins; and § characters like ‘Bear,’ in ‘The Neighbors;’ ani 
early on the eventful afternoon, cousin Rachel ; I thought that if she did like him, it was a great 


would don a brown silk dress, fastened at the 
neck with a brooch of hair surrounded with 
small pearls, while cousin Etta appeared in a 
grey silk, fastened ditto. 

‘The conversation at these companies invari- 
ably turned upon a Dr. Slingworthy, who was, it 
seems, a widower with three or four children; 
and whose wife’s sister, Amanda Tibbits, (I be- 
came quite familiar with his name,) was ‘keep- 
ing house’ for him. What combustible materials 
were these for a country village! The topic ap- 
peared inexhaustible; and I was amused at the 
variety of opinion expressed upon the subject. 
Some thought that it was highly improper in 
Amanda to stay—others, that it was perfectly 
natural for her to look after her little mother- 
less nephews and nieces—others descanted upon 
Dr. Slingworthy’s admirable qualities, and pro- 
nounced the woman at whose feet he laid him- 
self, and his four children, a fortunate one— 
others, again, declared that Amanda was a trea- 
sure, and that a man might think himself well 
off to get her. 

“From all that I could gather, it appeared to 


me a very suitable match; but Miss Tibbits had ; 


now ministered to the little Slingworthys for two 
years, and things remained just as they were at 
first. 

‘**T don’t believe,’ said one lady, impressively, 
‘that it would ever enter Dr. Slingworthy’s head, 
he’s such an innocent kind of a man.’ 

“«*He’s a dreadfully absent-minded man,’ re- 
joined another, ‘if that’s what you mean by in- 


nocent. A man who will go into the street, as} 


pity that he had not the sense to appreciate her. 

‘Miss Tibbits had called after my arrival; 
and, one day, to my great delight, cousin Racliel 
Sand cousin Etta announced to me that it was 
time to return the visit. 

‘‘But very solemnly was I prepared for the 
ceremony. I was warned that it was very pos- 
; sible the doctor might be visible, and ou no 
‘ account must I, by word, look, or action, testity 
to the slightest knowledge of any remark made 
in my hearing respecting the two. 

*¢<¢The doctor is very peculiar,’ observed cousin 
Rachel, ‘and it would be a sad thing, as sistor 
Etta says, if any one, by thoughtlessness, should 
spoil the whole affair. Do be careful, cousin!’ 

“They addressed me most frequently as 
‘cousin,’ perhaps because it was unpleasant to 
pronounce my atrocious name. 

*¢¢Sister Rachel!’ exclaimed cousin Etta, in 
an almost animated manner, ‘what a dreadful 
thing it would be if cousin Flint should forget, 
; and call Amanda Mrs. Slingworthy. You know 
$ that you are apt to do such things, cousin,’ she 
$ continued, turning to me, ‘but do, pray, remem- 
ber that she is Miss Tibbits—the doctor is so 
< peculiar!’ 
$ ‘The unwonted anxiety of the two worthy 
ladies fairly made me nervous; and when I 
¢ thought of encountering the doctor, who was 
$*so peculiar,’ this uneasiness increased. We 
$ all set forth with solemn faces, and I devoutly 
< hoped that the doctor would not be visible; while 
‘ a confused idea of the sister-in-law as Miss Sling- 
worthy, Mrs. Tibbits, and everything but the 





he ‘does with only one stocking, and send my : right designation, bewildered my brain. 
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“‘We arrived, and were ushered into the par- ¢ 


lor by the doctor, himself, who looked more for- 
midable than ever; this circumstance, and the 
unwonted task of remembering something that I 
had been implored not to do, destroyed my self- 
possession, and as Miss Tibbits approached me, 


‘Cousin Etta followed almost immediately. 

*«¢Sister Rachel,’ said she, ‘what is to be 
done? Here is Dr. Slingworthy inquiring ‘for 
cousin Flint! Do you think it proper to send 
her down unaccompanied by one of us?’ 

***T won’t go down at all!’ I exclaimed, in 


I addressed her quite audibly as ‘Mrs. Sling- terror and indignation. ‘It is nothing to me 
worthy !’ whether he, marries Miss Tibbits or not. I'll 
“A flood of rich color rushed over her pale § have nothing to do with it!’ 
face, and in the half-involuntary glance that she} ‘Cousin Rachel gave her sister a peculiar 
cast toward the doctor, I read her heart. It $ sign, on which she left the room; and then, 
was a woman’s heart, a gentle and loving one, : taking me affectionately by the hand, my eldest 
and I respected it. As for Esculapius, himself, ; cousin began, in a voice of grave importance, 
he looked quite fierce, and his hair bristled up} ‘**Cousin, I hope that you will listen patiently 
like porcupine quills; but he blushed, too, and {to one who is considerably your senior. You 
glanced at Miss Tibbits with a sort of surprise. are young and flighty, and have seen but little 
“Now you’ve done it!’ was the expression on } of the world: therefore, it is most desirable that 
the faces of my horror-stricken cousins; and as : you should have a guide and protector who is 
I had done it beyond all repair, I took a sort of ; more sedate. Such things are quite unaccount- 
mischievous satisfaction in watching the results. ‘able to me, but we do. hear of good and wise 
How the mistake was smoothed over I cannot § S$ men becoming infatuated with thoughtless girls; 
remember; I have a recollection, though, that it s Sand it is very evident that Dr. Slingworthy has 
was a constrained and awkward visit, and that $ called for the purpose of improving his acquaint- 
we very soon took our leave. ; $ ance with you, with a view to such a result, and 
“*Qh! cousin, cousin!’ was all that my rela- ; : to offer you his hand and name at once. It isa 
tives could say, ‘how could you?’ 3 most respectable name, cousin, and I advise you 





“IT laughed, almost for the first time that day, : to accept it; but do nothing rashly, and pray 
for the ridiculousness of the whole thing struck 3 S treat aaa doctor with the respect due to his 


upon me in its full light; but my cousins evi- } years.’ 
dently considered this a sign that my conduct § % «Here I could contain myself no longer. My 
had been prompted by willful maliciousness, and } $ worthy cousin had delivered this speech seriously 
I quieted my visible faculties as soon as possible. $ and deliberately, evidently impressed with the 
, Perhaps,’ said I, ‘it may do them good.’ : Sidea that it was just the right thing; but when 
‘**No,’ they replied, with a mournful shake {she requested me to ‘treat with the respect due 
of the head, ‘Amanda will go home, now, and } to his years’ the man whom she had just advised 
nothing will ever come of it’ § me to accept as a lover, I was seized with an 
“*Mark my words!’ I exclaimed, with a sud- ‘uncontrollable fit of laughter, to which I freely 
den inspiration of prophecy, ‘I feel sure that ; gave vent. 
something will come of it, and that very soon.’ } ‘Without replying to the imploring expression 
“But cousin Rachel and cousin Etta evidently ; of cousin Rachel’s face, and, intent now upon 
had no faith in me, for prophecy or anything ; mischief, I ran down stairs, and found myself 
else; and, by tacit consent, we dropped the sub- : face to face with Dr. Slingworthy. 
ject, and waited, like people expecting a thun- “Then I began to tremble again; and the 
der-clap, or something dreadful. ’ doctor, as if to confirm cousin Rachel’s surmises, 
“The next day, I sat in the window of my own took my hand in quite a love-like manner, and 
apartment, which looked out upon the road, }led me to the sofa. I was quite passive, and 
when I was startled by the unexpected apparition } \ waited for what he had to say. 
of Dr. Slingworthy, who had tied his horse to as ; ‘Miss Flint,’ he said, deferentially, ‘our 
post, and was now deliberately lifting the large } very short acquaintance, I know,-would scarcely 
brass knocker. I trembled, like a guilty indi-} warrant such a proof of confidence on my part, 
vidual as I was, and wished him miles away; ; but I believe you will deal with me frankly.’ 
but cousin Rachel entered my room, exclaiming, } : ‘«*Well,’ thought I, ‘something is coming of 
“Cousin, what can it mean? Dr. Sling- {my mistake, sure enough, but not exactly what 
worthy has just entered the gate!’ 3 I expected.’ 
“As she spoke, there was an involuntary } > ‘The doctor became embarrassed, and so did I. 
glance at the mirror, and a smoothing down of *<*T am a straightforward man,’ he continued, 
hair already painfully smooth. more composedly, ‘and I am about to speak of 
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what very nearly concerns my whole future hap- 
piness.’ 

‘Now, if one is threatened with a whipping, 
it is not agreeable to be told of it continually, 
and have it put off indefinitely; and I sincerely 
wished for some means of bringing the doctor to 
the intended point, or of frightening sed tated 
from it altogether. 

“<Well, sir?’ said I, a little impatiently. 

“<«T beg your pardon,’ he replied, ‘but, yester- 
day, Miss Tibbits and myself were placed in a 
most embarrassing position. She has been very 
kind, very kind indeed; and I wish to know if 
you, a stranger, think her position in my family 
a singular, or questionable one? Not for worlds 
would I have had her feelings wounded by such 
a mistake!’ 

«It was a very natural mistake,’ said I, 
smothering a laugh, as I thought of cousin 
Rachel, ‘and I do not believe that her feelings 
were wounded.’ 

«««T know that she is very much attached to 
the children,’ continued Dr. Slingworthy, ‘but 
you don’t think,’ said he, with a glow of delight, 
as the possibility of the thing flashed upon his 
mind, ‘you don’t really think that she could take 
up with an old fellow like me?’ 





““«T believe,’ said the doctor, looking su- 
premely happy, ‘that I have been a great fool; 
and, depend upon it, my dear, young lady, that 
I shall be eternally grateful to you.’ 

‘*Here the doctor wrung my hand, as though 
it had belonged to Miss Tibbits, and was gone, 
the next moment. 

“‘Cousin Rachel made her appearance in time 
to catch the last words. 

‘« «Then, you have not refused Dr. Slingworthy, 
cousin?’ she exclaimed, with evident pleasure. 

*«*No, ma’am,’ I replied, demurely. 

*¢<Oh, cousin!’ exclaimed cousin Etta, follow- 
ing her sister as usual, ‘have you really accepted 
Dr. Slingworthy? Iam so glad!’ 

***Not for myself,’ said I, ‘he did not give me 
a chance to do that—but I Have almost accepted 
him for Miss Tibbits.’ 

“‘When I had given the particulars of the in- 
terview, cousin Rachel said, ‘Well, now, who 
would have thought it?’ and cousin Etta declared 
that she never was so surprised in her life; and 
yet they, with all the rest of the village, had 
been wondering that the thing had not happened 
long ago! 

“The wedding came off during my visit; and 
as my eye rested upon the bright face of the 


“«¢What I think is of no consequence,’ I re- : bride, I felt happy in the consciousness of having 


plied, ‘but were I in an old fellow’s place, I$ performed a good action, although it was done 
would take no opinion upon the subject but § by mistake.” 


hers.’ 
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BY ANNE L. MUZZEY. 


CouraGE; oh! fainting heart, be brave; 
Drown not God’s blessed sunshine in thy tears; 
Swiftly thy life is flowing, wave on wave, 
Into the cold, dark bosom of the grave; 
Swiftly and surely nears 
The earthly end of all thy hopes and fears. 


Duty implores thee! Pause not now 
To mourn o’er broken dreams. Such grief is vain; 
Cast off the gloom and shadow from thy brow, 
And, in the sight of Heaven, sternly vow, 
Never, in woe or pain, 
To doubt God’s wisdom, or his truth, again. 


Courage; God knows what is the best 
For us. in this blind life of anxious care; 
Do what thou can’st for good, and leave the rest 
To Him whose name is ever to be blest; 
Courage; oh! why despair? 
Trust, and believe, and pray. Action fs prayer! 
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Up, ere the dew of youth be gone, 

Work, ere the frost of death thy pulses chill; 
Let the brave sword of truth be boldly drawn, 
And, in the name of right, walk firmly on, 

So shall life’s very ill 
Bow to the triumph of thy conquering will. 


Over the cross shineth the crown! 

Better than thou, for truth have fought and died; 
Bravely bear up, though earthly hope go down; 
Stand to thy faith, though the world scoff, and frown, 

Angels are on thy side, 
And Heaven about thee, let what will betide. 


Courage; “whatever is, is right!” 
Believe it, and fear not; God is our fate; 
Darkly comes down earth’s drear and solemn night, 
Grandly in Heaven beameth eternal light; 
Peace, restless soul, and wait! 
God’s angels, once like thee, were desolate! 
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2rar 
CHAPTER I. at ti, 3 care to see. I knew a place where the river was 

“On, heaven is very kind!” I said, as , gp,re, } very deep, and made sluggish by being dammed 
involuntarily. I was startled. My sp jt img} below. It looked to me as I had imagined the 
was, as it were, a riddle to myself, as y¢lay } bayous of the South might—dark, sullen, and 
quietly and wearily behind those heavy, pr rple 3 yet quiet; then suddenly breaking away from _ 
curtains, on those large downy pillows. 3 the mirrored shadows, and the dripping fringes 

My whole life had been a bitter rebel’ion 3 of brake and hazel, from the heavy, molten sun 
against Providence; my whole tone and thought ; at mid¢ay, and from the white, motionless moon 
antagonistic to every reverential feeling, (0 } at night, it flung itself, like a suicide, maddened 
everything like Christian spirit. ; and desperate, in white impetuosity over the 

So heavy the burden I bore, so weak and} 3 stones and timbers of the dam, then struggling 
helpless my powers to struggle through and $ : : for awhile with pitiful roaring, subsided to an 
buffet the tempests, that, instead of prayer, com- even flow. I loved it. It was the miniature of 
plaints had ever been upon my lips; and I had ; my stream of life—only quiet never could reach 
gradually come to allow myself to be borne aim- ; me, until I floated out upon the dim, far-away 
lessly, and at the will of every surrounding ob-; ocean of eternity, glimpses of which I ima- 
ject in any direction; and now that my tongue; gined I had had through the turbulence and 
had involuntarily given heaven praise, I was in} mists of the torrents of my ungoverned pas- 
bewilderment. } sions. 

The day had been one of wondrous beauty; It was now swollen high with spring rains, 
wondrous, for the resurrection of earth from her 3 and instead of the sullenness which the gloomy 
torpid estate is ever beautiful. It is like the $ skies of winter, and the heavy shades of summer 
gradual but startling development of a child’s } cast upon its face, it was as clear as the spring 
intellect, ever seeming endearingly original, yet } heavens, and glowing as the sun. 
inevery child the same, except when it is now A multitude of children were at play upon its 
and then frozen back by unkindness or imbe-} banks, some gathering the blue violets, some 
cility, The days had grown so warm that every } with fishing-rods, stoically waiting a bite All 
well, living thing left roof and covert, and went } were gleeful and happy. 
out to gather the manna of sunshine, falling “*Margaget!” 
broadcast over the earth. Oh, pity for the sick It was the frightened scream of childrens’ 
and helpless, that all the spring warmth and } : voices, a simultaneous shriek at once of petition 
light they could feel, must come through win- } \ and fear. I sawa convulsive plashing of water, 
dows and doors! Pity for the soulless, that they ; and, without thought of doing a good deed, I 
could plod every hour for the earth’s sordid } sprang to the bank and into the stream. The 
gold, when the heavens were so bountiful with first dash at once strangled and invigorated me. 
that, which, not only fills the hands, but the} The child had gone under, and I just saw a 
hearts of men! : flutter of her blue dress. The first time she rose, 

I had ever loved storms better than sunshine. {I reached, clutched her dress, and took her in 
Something there was of sympathy between the } my arms, but in so doing I had lost my footing, 
darkness and tumult of the elements and the? and I was but a very slight thing to stem the 
grim, restless spirit in me. I had finished my $ : current if we should be carried out. It was an 
tasks; completed every repulsive item in the § effort such as I never put forth before—and it 
little round of daily drudgery, and then, without ; $ was successful. I pushed her in reach of the 
one joyful feeling, with only an undefinable and $ dozen little hands stretched out for her; and then, 
never-ending desire to get away from myself, I} without motive for exertion, chilled through, I 
Went to the woeds. My eyes were blinded ; ‘ sank down and was drifted out. I was just eon- 
with the same dark shadow which hung upon} : scious of the renewed screaming of the children; 
my heart. : and that was all. 

My whole being was fettered, and I did noti I woke warmly nestled in bed; - light 
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subdued by the heavy purple curtains made me ; what seemed to me, the congeniality between us, 
close my eyes again. $ We would discuss and argue questions for hours; 

I should have died but for a small clump of § and yet there was no jarring; all was in harmony, 
bushes, which the water, in its unusual height § even when we disagreed. After our long, ani- 
had overflown, and where my dress caught. } mated conversations, during which Margaret 
The assistance, which the screams of the children ; alway® observed a perfect silence, busily plying 
brought, rescued me. N le in embroidery, he would turn to 

I lay there, quiescent from weariness, yet’ fully addressing her as ‘‘ma belle,” o 
thinking calmly. I had never before been so tite cousine,” would ask for a song, or 
subdued, my bitterness of spirit was all gone, e her to a game of chess. Her face 
and, ‘“‘Oh, heaven is very kind!” were the first } w light up, and she would utter some 
words I uttered. piqumnt remark, or laugh in her merry, musical 

Was heaven kind, or was my destiny sorrow? } way, seemingly so grateful that the literary storm 

had subsided. 
I thought he liked her as a companion for 
CHAPTER Il. pleasant relaxation, but not as an intellectual 

‘*MARGARET.” equal. 

The same name, but not the same voice, now: It was another spring day, drawn to an early 
spoken low and tenderly, not uttered, as before, 3 close. The half moon came timidly up, and the 
in fright; now not the call for aid to me, but a $ sky twinkled faintly with stars, before the glow 
bolt of anguish, which shook me as only the} of the sunset had faded away. The leaves were 
first fury of a storm can; blinded, stunned me. : scarcely open upon the trees, and the warmth 

I will give you the details. Sof the days had not sufficiently penetrated the 

My life had been one of poverty, ignorance, {bosom of mother earth to prevent a chilliness 
and struggling, until, from the effects of an : coming on with the night. 
impulse, I was lauded as heroic, and then,} Margaret, with her love of out-door life, and 
Margaret’s father, who was the one most grate- $ distaste for any confining employment, reveled, 
ful for my childish heroism, being a wealthy } like a lark, in the fresh, invigorating air; and 
man, gave me the best advantages for an educa- $ now, as evening came on, in a flow of unwonted 
tion. My mother being dead, he insisted on my N spirits, she wheeled a large chair out on the 
sharing Margaret’s mother’s care. My father $ portico for Fritz, and an ottoman for ae, 
readily consented to the proposition, as my in- 3 and insisted on having a ‘‘summer time.’ 
variable moroseness had, in a measure, alienated ¢ “But you will take cold, ma belle,” he in- 
his love. But I was not grateful; what free § sisted. 
spirit is for charity? I had strong desires, how- § An incredulous toss of her pretty head, and 
ever, to learn, and therefore I tacitly accepted § $ some mischievous whisper, which annoyed, while 
his beunty. N Sit pleased him, was her only heed of his remon- 

I progressed with unusual rapidity in my ; strance. 
studies, and was termed a genius. My craving: She had been provokingly merry and wilful 
fer books was insatiable. Margaret, on the : all day, while Fritz had been unusually sombre. 
contrary, grew up with a dislike for study }1I had endeavored in vain to engage him in con- 
Simple, affectionate, and cheerful she was, but N versation, but my faseination failed me, or else 
net brilliant, as her parents desired. I learned he was in trouble. 
her tasks as well as my own. She was not} I seemed to be entirely forgotten in the ‘sura- 
envious, but willingly ceded me superiority, } mer time” arrangement, for no chair was wheeled 
while she won the love of all by her wilful} for me; so I sat down by the parlor window, 
simpleness and innocence. She admired and $ which had been open, the blinds remaining shut, 
petted me, and never treated me otherwise than 3 all day. Faint bars of the faint moonlight 
as a sister. checked the carpet; I sat, besides this, in deep 

She had aconsin, Fritz Wolcott, who spent’ gloom. 
his summer holidays, while in college, with us. 3 Margaret’s ottoman was drawn close to the 
He was of that intellectual and poetic tempera-$ chair of Fritz. I could see them plainly, but 
ment which we admire in men, but which seldom } heaven knows I had no intention of eves-drop- 
meets with sympathy if found in a woman. Pas-3 ping. Their conversation had been at all times 
sionately fond of reading and study, he evidently $ so unconstrained in my presence, that I did not 
enjoyed my society; and I, with my hero-wor- consider myself a listener. I was thinking io- 
shiping spirit, was perfectly fascinated with,‘ tensely, and was as if withdrawn frem myself, 
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hearing only the murmur of their voices, without § air coldness and you would have been'solid! It 


distinguishing the words. ths made you white as a ghost; what is the 

“Margaret,” spoken tenderly and question- ; matter, Catharine?” 

ingly. : She was becoming alarmed at my passive 

I was brought suddenly from my dream-land silence; I tried to rouse myself. 

of thought. : “Bring me a little wine, deary; or stop—my 
Bewildered, and momentarily stunned, I was 3 volatile salts!” 

as if smitten by a blow, The one utterance of } I shook off my lethargy, and that her happy 

that name had awakened more thought than a § heart might not know disquiet, that night at 

volume. I had heard it myriad times spoken least, I told her falsehoods. 

by that same voice, but never before did it con- : “‘T had a very hard headache, and, overcome 

vey so much unspeakable happiness to one, un- } with a weary sort of nervousness, I thought cool 

utterable wretchedness to another. I had lived $ air would benefit me: and I have had too much 

in @ sweet misunderstanding of everything $ 8 of it. Go to bed now, I am better.” 

around me, even of my own heart; that explained § $ «TI cannot sleep; let me stay here; I will ex- 

all, and showed me my idol shattered, my beauti- $ tinguish the light.” 

ful air palaces in ruins. : “‘Do you wish to tell, or ask me anything?” I 
I heard vague words besides, but not until} said, imprudently, disclosing my thoughts. I 

Fritz said, ‘‘My treasure, how reckless I am of $ } was glad she did not observe it. 

your sweet welfare,” did I comprehend my ; 3 ‘Some other time, I have something wonder- 

position as a listener to a tale spoken for one § ful to tell you, but you are too frozen for sym- 

ear alone. I arose hastily, and, passing into ; pathy now; I will wait.” 

the back parlor, entered the hall, and sought my $ Her hegginess of heart would not allow her 

own room. Darkness was to me preferable to 3 even to speak pitifully to me. 

light, so I sat down by my open window, and$ «Tell me now, I cannot sleep; and if tears are 

watehed the dense shadows waving, almost } to be shed, I can manufacture some for your 

without sound, on the grass of the lawn. The $ accommodation.” 

shock had unsettled me so that I could not even 3 


think of my despair. 
piercing, heavy and incurable. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir must have been quite late when Margaret 
sought her room adjoining mine By this time 
the moon had risen, so that the shadows of the 
trees no longer darkened my window. She 
listened at my door a moment, and then opened 
it quietly. 

“Why, Kitty, how like a ghost you look in 
that moonlight!” she said, laughing softly, and 
coming toward me. 

“ Ah!—you, Margaret?” 

“Yes. I say you look like some goblin, so 
erect and definite. You—why, Kitty, you are 
cold as a toad! I am afraid it is your ghost; 
had you no light?” 

It was well, probably, that she came in, for I 
had fallen into an apathetic state, almost a swoon; 





She drew close to me, and looked up with her 


The pain was in my heart, sweet, childish eyes full into my face, and told 


3 me what I knew she would. 

‘J saved her from death once; if I can, I will 
save her from sorrow now,” and so I smoothed 
her soft hair, but with so heavy a pressure, that 
it aroused wonder in her face. But it was all 
done earnestly. 

“Good night, my darling.” 

“Wait,” she said, ‘‘you are older than I; yoh 
know more, much more. Is it wrong for cousins 
to marry? Isit wrong for me to love Fritz?” 

Why this thought could arise in her mind, I 
could not divine, and I said, “‘No, no; you can- 
not help it; it is natural.” 

Then she left me, taking her light, and pass- 
ing gently as she came, like a beautiful vision. 
“Qh! heaven is very kind,” said my rebellious 
heart, ‘‘to her.” 

At morning, the same depression of inner pain 
prostrated me. It was with difficulty that I 
appeared at breakfast. Nevertheless I did so, 


except that stinging anguish at my heart. She : and they all remarked the paleness of my face, 
* closed the window, wheeled my velvet-lined rock- § and expressed sympathy for me in my illness, 
ing-chair toward the table, and sat me in it, S giving me an abundance of warnings never again 
while she knelt at my feet, and rubbed my hands § to allow the spring night air to catch me asleep. 
vigorously. $I was sincerely glad they were deceived. What 

“You model of prudence, to soar so far into $ S was 80 constantly in my mind, and almost upon 
the clouds spiritually, that your little mortal ; ymy tongue, I fancied must be visible to every 
body is abused. Why one degree more of night ' ; eye. 
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There were no more talks on books and philo- 
sophy that day. I kept my room closely, and 
Fritz and Margaret were too happy to observe 
anything in me except the results of imprudence. 

I, of course, gradually recovered from the 
effects of such severe mental excitement. 

I pursued my old round of study, but now 
generally alone. When Fritz was kept in by 
rainy days, at his feet, or by his side on the 
sofa, was such a happy little witch, that philo- 
sophy would not only have been misplaced, but 
irksome to all. 

At Margaret’s request, I, ‘‘her sober little 
aunt,” acted as bridesmaid. The Sabbath before 
the marriage, as we were passing from the 
ehurch, I overheard one lady say to another, 


“She to be the bridesmaid? why, I thought 
she was to have been the bride!” and the wicked 
thought came up, ‘“‘but for a deed I did one 
bright morning, years ago, it might have 
been.” 

I owe to that one act the first dawning of a 
power within me, to throw off the net of sin, 
which was tangling and involving me inextri- 
cably. Iam well repaid, though that power, in 
developing my capacity for enjoyment, also en- 
larged my capabilities for suffering. For our 
spiritual perfection we must wear chains of sor- 
row, must turn aside from the paths of enchant- 
ment which selfishness opens, and walk ever the 
thorns, and under the shadows of self-sacrifice, 





for that only leads us out into the glory of God. 





JENNY AN 


BY J.A. 


Sat in the garden, Jenny, 
Flowers about her feet, 

Flowers above her, many 
Flowers and maid@m sweet. 


Flowers above her bloomed, 
Flowers around her grew, 

Never a bower perfumed 
Curtains lovelier drew. 


Emeral drapery bound her, 
Hid from human eye, 

Humming-bird around her, 
Bee and butterfly. 


“Oh! humming-bird,” said Jenny, 
“Hover round my lip, 

Sweets are wasting, many, 
Johnny dare not sip. 


Butterfly, come sip some, 
Sip some, honey-bee, 

Taste this glowing lip, some 
Nectar you'll agree.” 


Hid near the bower, young Johnny 
Peeping from a tree, 


D JOHNNY. 


TURNER. 


Longing, sighed for the honey 
Offered to the bee. 


Slumber sweetly closed 
Jenny’s drooping lid, 

And a theft proposed, 
Timid Johnny bid. 


Softly crept he to her, 
Stole a single kiss, 
Bashful, timid wooer, 
*Mid a world of bliss. 
Back to his covert hasted 
Johnny in a trice; 
And the kiss she tasted 
Wakened Jenny nice. 
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“ Humming-bird,” she spake out, 

* “Butterfly and bee, 

Why don’t your feast you make out? 
Dainty feast to me.” 


Despite this wasting honey 
Johnny went to school: 

Who'd have thought that Johnny 
Had been such a fool? 
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THE SUNSET JOURNEY. 


BY N. F. 


Tne casement opens to the sunset skies; 

A flood of glory bursts on languid eyes! 
They kindle in the crimson light! 

The pale lips part with glad surprise, 
She whispers as with Heaven in sight! 


“Mether, around me now thine arms entwine, 
One more soft pressure of thy lips to mine, 

As token of thy love for me, 
Another blessed smile of thine, 

And let my ravished soul go free!” 


CARTER. 


And then the mother clasps her in her arms, 
With love’s red wine her ebbing life she charms, 
She smiles with tenderness once more, 
And in her heart of hearts embalms 
The flush of joy the dying wore! 


And thus, a blossom of the early May, 
In angel loveliness she passed away, 

As fades the morning stars from sight, 
Ere she had known an Autumn day, 

Or bid the Summer flewers “good night!” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43. 


CHAPTER V. 
By this time a hundred people had collected $ 


§ against the green back-ground of the sea. 


His 
3 look of high courage, his vast physical strength, 


on the beach, the hotel emptying itself as if by; $ the halo of his past deeds, restored me back to 


magic. 
panied by a name passed from mouth to mouth. 
I looked around. Five or six fishermen, who 
had chanced to be in the bar-room, had come 
running to the scene. At their head was one 
famous for having rescued, the preceding win- 
ter, more than a hundred persons from a single 
wreck. The ship had gone ashore, at nightfall, 
during a violent snow-storm; and before morning 


dawned, half of her human freight had perished. } 


When the cold, misty day broke, the people on 
shore first became aware of her exact position, 
though they had heard, all night, guns firing, 
and, they thought, shrieks and cries for help, in 
the pauses of the gale. At first no one would 
venture out, for the surf was mountain high. 
At last the fisherman I have spoken of came up, 
and offered to go, if a boat’s crew would volun- 
ter. His reputation for daring and skill was 
such that half a dozen men stepped forward im- 
mediately. Three times they attempted, in vain, 
to launch through the breakers. The fourth 
effort was successful, but the boat stood, for a 
moment, almost perpendicular, before the stout 
arms within it got the mastery. I remember 
how my heart swelled, and the tears rushed to 
my eyes, when I was told of this heroic act. 
“And had he no family,” I said, ‘‘the thought § 
of whom deterred him?” 





‘““It was that, on the.’ ; appearance again that day. 


Suddenly there was a shout, accom- $ hope. 


I saw all this in a single moment. Then my 
eyes sought again the spot where Rosalie had 
disappeared. Was that her rescuer? Yes, thank 
God! And others saw him also, for shouts arose 
on every hand, ‘‘there they are,” ‘how bravely 
he swims,” ‘‘they are saved, they are saved.” 
What followed, seems to me, even yet, like a 
wild dream. I saw the line of fishermen extend- 
ing out into the breakers, their leader standing 
at their head, like a rock, while the waves rushed 
over him; I saw the swimmer swept in with the 
velocity of lightning; I saw that he carried a 
child; and I was in the surf, waist deep, before 
I knew it, laughing and crying hysterically; and 
then I held Rosalie in my arms, the first to re- 
ceive her, and was assisted, almost carried to 
shore, by one of the fishermen. 

They told me afterward that the nurse was 
quite insensible when they dragged her in; and 


‘that Mr. Talbot said that it was the desperation 


with which she clung to him, that had pulled 
him under and kept him there. ‘Had I not 
shaken her off,” he added, ‘‘the whole three of 
us would have perished.”’ Fortunately for her, a 
huge roller had flung her within reach of the 
fishermen, just after the other two were saved. 
We were in too excited a state to make our 
Even Georgiana 


contrary, which influenced him most,” was the $ forgot her flirtations, excused herself from a 


reply. 


“He said that when a man saw women 3 
and children drowning before his eyes, it made $ Rosalie’s room. 


drive, and sat, with her mother and myself, in 
Mr. Elliott had gone to the 


him think how he would feel if his own little $ city, but when he returned, at night, he hurried 


ones were wrecked.” 


: up to us, pale and breathless, and remained, for 


He had dashed into the surf, before I saw him, $ $ the whole evening, holding his child’s hand and 
and now stood, looking back for an instant, tell- } tenderly regarding her. 


ing his companions to join hands with him and ; 


The next morning I was the first of our party 
Before I 


forma line. The red shirt he wore was open at ; down; and was beset by inquiries. 

the throat, revealing a chest like that of the : could extricate myself, I sew a now well known 

Farnese Hercules; his face was the color of {form come in. Mr. Talbot, for it was his, re- 

bronze; his dark hair was blown about by the Scognized me quite across the room; our eyes 

Wind: I shall never, to my dying hour, forget} met; and he was approaching to speak, when 

that picture, as it stood out, in bold relief, } my uncle, entering, stopped him. -I thought I 
Vou. XXXV.—8 118 
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detected annoyance in Mr. Talbot’s face, at my ; what, Georgy,” and he looked at her seriously, 


uncle’s pompous gratitude; certainly his look 
brightened up wonderfully when the set speech 
was over. 


The breakfast bell had now sounded, and the 3 


‘‘you’d better give up flirting and set your cap 
for him.” 

“T intend to,” said my cousin, gayly, rising 
as she spoke, ‘‘and I'll bet you, pa, that I suc- 


crowd was moving toward the dining-room, 3 ceed.” She tapped his cheek with her fan. “Is 


bearing me with it. Mr. Talbot and I were 
thrown together, for an instant, at the door. 
He held out his hand, as if he had known me 
for years, asking after Rosalie. I told him that 
she was as well as ever now, and added how 
much we all thanked him for what he had done. 


it done?” 

‘The day you are Mrs. Talbot,” was the re- 
ply, “I'll give you ten thousand dollars in dia- 
monds.” 

“Will you, you precious old papa?” cried 
Georgiana, and she fairly took his head in her 


hands and kissed him, a feat I had not seen her 
perform, in full dress, for years. 


He smiled in reply, saying he had only per- 
formed a duty, and then we parted to go to our 
different seats; but there was something in the 
smile, which kept me, during all that meal, in a 3 

flutter of strange happiness. g CHAPTER VI. 

I was in Georgiana’s room, just before dinner, G@roreraNna carried out her threat. It gave 
assisting my cousin to complete her toilet, and ; me a new idea of her intellect, if I may call it 
my aunt was looking magisterially on, when} such, to see the tact with which she adapted 
there was a knock at the door, and my uncle $ herself to Mr. Talbot’s tastes. Their intimacy 
entered, redder than ever in the face and puffing ; progressed rapidly. Though he was a hero in 
with the labor of coming up stairs. He plunged the eyes of all the young ladies, and, therefore, 
down on the frail bedstead, all the chairs being } welcomed by each with smiles, she seemed, by 
occupied, till it creaked under him, exclaiming, * some art known -only to herself, to be able to 
as he mopped his brow, $ while him away at will. I believe they began, 

“I’ve got news for you, Georgy. Who do you 3 at last, to hate her. I own to having, more than 
think this Mr. Talbot is?” $ once, been secretly annoyed at the successful 





“T’m sure I don’t know, papa. But he’s hand-$ nonchalance with which she would approach, 
some; and a hero: how lovely he’d look in uni- : when Mr. Talbot was conversing with me, make 


form.” 
I bit my lip to conceal a smile. 


$some gay remark, and finally carry him off 
My uncle: triumphantly. There is a manner acquired by 
went on. 3 persons who live much in society, which is often 
Pooh! pooh! All stuff about hero and regi- 3 more serviceable than higher mental qualities. 
mentals. He’s the Mr. Talbot, the famous Mr. { This Georgiana possessed in perfection. Her 
Talbot, the ablest lawyer of his years in his city, ; taste in dress also was exquisite, and her means 
as Senator Clare has just told me.” And the} of gratifying it unlimited. 
handkerchief was used, this time, to fan his} ‘Your cousin always looks like a picture,” he 
mn Wine, re Seana a Pac I me > “ one ante — floated 
was over there, ago, ard him ata} into the drawing-room, her light, voluminous 
public meeting; it was about the Hungarians; { robes falling cloud-like about her. ‘She has 
Kossuth, you know, was expected then; and he : the rare gift of knowing precisely what will be- 
actually made me cry.” } come her; and in that respect is a true artist.” 
‘*Made you cry?” said Georgiana, opening her At other times he would praise what he called 
Juno-like eyes, and laughing a light langh of ; her feminine nature. “She seems to love all 
incredulity. $ things that are beautiful,” he once said. ‘It 
“Yes! Nor was I the only one. You needn’t } is, as developed in her, a purely feminine cha- 
shake your head, you puss. Do you think we ; racteristic. I often think, that, to the extent to 
old fellows have no feelings?” ; which a woman has it, is she truly womanly. 
The only reply was a shrug of the pretty : Men, instinctively, seek turmoil and strife; they 
shoulders, which were unusually bare to-day. : delight in something to conquer; and the best 
For some reason, indeed, my cousin had taken of them, I believe, prefer those women who are 
great pains with her toilet. My uncle paused, : most entirely their opposites.” 
as if half ashamed of his confession, and then: One morning, Georgiana appeared with her 
N g g1 PP 
went on. : hair brushed back from her face, and wearing & 
“But this gentleman is rich too, very rich; ; light-colored robe, that opened in front, display- 
needn't practice if he didn’t want to. I tell you ‘ ing a superbly embroidered skirt: the robe was 
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sin the customary ramble, which I took, at sun- 
set, up the beach; and on these occasions he 
was always strangely eloquent. He seemed to 
give himself up to the hour and to his company, 
air! One would think she had walked out of a $ talking as if I and Nature were parts of himself. 
picture by ‘Greuze.’ I must go and talk to her, ; This was a silent recognition, I said to myself, 
and fancy I am in the Little Trianon, in the first } that I was worthy to share his higher thoughts. 
years of Marie Antoinette.” And then I chided myself for saying so. 

These conversations always left a pang be- On another occasion, we sat watching the 
hind them. In vain I chided myself, in secret; evapo on the sea, till, in listening to his 
in yain I said I was envious: I could not prevent talk, I forgot the time, and was surprised and a 
a feeling of pain whenever Mr. Taibot thus eulo- 3 little abashed, when Georgiana came in search 
gized Georgiana. I, who knew her so well, could ; of me at a late hour. 
not understand the glamour which she stbiaet | ‘Dear me,” she said, with an affectation of 
to have cast over him. $ surprise, ‘‘you here, Maggy. I hadn’t the least 

Yet there were occasions when I doubted if } notion of it, and ran down, tired out with the 
Mr. Talbot cared for her. I could not forget 3 silly fops in the drawing-room, to look at the 
what I had overheard him say about myself. } ocean.” But I knew better; I knew she had 
And his manner to me, though not the least like } come to watch me. 
that of lovers I had read of, was such as often § Meantime a fortnight passed. There were 
to set my heart beating. It was different, at all} daily rides, or sailing excursions, or parties to 
times, from what it was to Georgiana. It had : go crabbing; mornings spent in the. bowling 
a high and knightly bearing, an under-current $ ‘ alleys, evenings devoted to dances or charades. 
of acknowledged sympathy, which I never ob- 2 In one respect, our acquaintance with Mr. Tal- 
served in his manner to her. To my cousin he ; bot had been of advantage to me, it procured me 
talked of fashion, the topics of society, European $a share in these pleasures. Before his arrival, 
travel, the opera, the Springs: with me his $ everybody considered me a governess, and as 





rere 


trimmed with cherry-colored ribbons, and be- 
came her magically. 

“She looks like a French Marquise of the last 
century,” said Mr. Talbot. ‘What a high-bred 





themes were of a loftier character; and I could : my uncle never asked me to participate in the 


not but be flattered by the distinction. Art, } sports constantly going on, nobody else thought 
literature, social progress, heroic souls, deeds} it worth while. But now the fact that Mr. Tal- 
that would live forever: these were the subjects : bot often invited me, and the knowledge that I 
we discussed. Ah! how his eye kindled, how 3 was not a hired dependent, procured me, almost 
his voice deepened with enthusiasm, as he spoke 3 always, a share in such amusements. I fre- 
of the great dead; men, who had lived, not for } quently heard, ‘‘Is not Miss Gray going?” or 
their own selfish aggrandizement, but for the } ‘‘We can’t do without Miss Gray,” or ‘Miss 
good of mankind; martyrs and patriots, who, in } Gray must come on our side, or the game won’t 
the cause of country or of God, had taken their } be fair.” I was quite a different person from 
lives in their hands, and gone forth to do battle § ; the plain, neglected automaten of the month 
with the Appolyon of their age. It was at such 3 ; 3 before. 
times, that, looking at the rigid mouth, and eye § $ One day there was a crabbing party at Point 
that challenged defiance, I felt that he also could $ Breeze, a shady promontory on the Chincoree 
die for what he thought the right, yes! could river, within a convenient drive of the hotel. 
pluck his own heart out, if need be. 3It was a sultry morning, for a land breeze was 
But I was not foolish enough to think he loved ; blowing, and we had all repaired there, because, 
me. Whenever an hour had been spent with {at such times it was hottest at the beach, but 
him peculiarly agreeable, or whenever he seemed 3 } was comparatively cool at the Point, there 


to Jrefer my society to Georgiana’s, I used to 
say to myself, when I was alone in my room: 


j being a long stretch of river and bay to the 


; westward, which impregnated the wind with 


“Margaret Gray, don’t be silly; gentlemen, even } something of its own refreshing temperature. 


the best of them, like to amuse themselves with 
girls: you must not suppose, because Mr. Talbot 
talks to you, that he forgets you are poor.” 

Yet, as soon as we met again, I ceased to re- 
member this. I learned to detect his footstep, 
before he was in sight; to. know him, by his gait, 
when he was so far off that I could hardly dis- ‘ 
tinguish him. Once or twice he had joined me, ‘ 


; Georgiana, too fine a lady to join in our sport, 
fen sitting under an awning, fanning herself 


languidly, when Mr. Talbot looked up from his 
* line. 
: ““What do you say to a sail, Miss Elliott?” he 
; said. “You seem dreadfully bored. Come, I will 
; ‘ be your cavalier; a modern Cavendish, if you 
‘ will; and we’ll go in search of new El Dorados.’ 
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Georgiana glanced around, with secret triumph ; Now the boat rushed along, leaning far over to 
in her eye; but affecting hesitation, said, : the left, the water shooting past her like fences 
“Tf you don’t think it will be too hot?” : > past a railroad train, Now she seemed to stop 
*«Nonsense,” replied Mr. Talbot, in a blunt, tin mid-career, obedient to the guidance of Mr, 
decided way, he often had; and throwing down § Talbot, and fluttering her sails for an instant, 
his line, he continued, ‘your parasol will keep : poised like a bird about to wheel, and then 
off the sun; and it’s cooler on the water than : darted off at a sharp angle to her former course, 
here.” $ dashing into the head-waves with a thud that 
‘‘Well, if Margaret will come also,” said my } sent the spray often back to our faces. The 
cousin, rising gracefully, for she never forgot 3 blood danced riotously in my veins. I realized 
gs J 8 y y 
the proprieties. § what Byron felt when he spoke of the sea bound- 
I was not particularly pleased at a second- $ ; ing beneath him like a steed that knew its rider. 
hand invitation like this, especially as Mr. Tal- 3 SI was in no hurry to be ashore. 
bot remarked, quite coolly, ‘Oh! to be sure,” : Not so Georgiana. The constant stooping to 
as he jumped from the pier to hoist the sail of | avoid the boom, as the sail was shifted, and the 
the boat; but I knew Georgiana would pout, } changing her seat each time to get on the higher 
after we got home, if I did not go, so I con- $ side of the boat, for she was afraid to remain on 
sented with the best grace I could. the lower, made her, at last, exclaim, 





There was a light breeze, which wafted us 
slowly out into the bay. I have always been 
fond of the water, so I soon forgot my momen- 
tary vexation. Mr. Talbot had the reputation, 
not only among the amateurs, but with the 
fishermen also, of handling a sail-boat skillfully ; 
and certainly nothing seemed to be easier for 
him than to direct our light craft, as he sat, 
rudder in hand, carelessly chattivg with Geor- 
giana. Annoyed at the manner of my invita- 
tion, I held myself aloof, as much as possible, 
especially as neither of my companions appeared 
to notice my reserve; so I sat humming a low} 
tune to avoid overhearing the half whispered } ; 
conversation back of me, now watching the ; 
white, fleecy clouds that hung about the western § ; 
horizon, and now dipping my fingers into the § : 
wave, as the boat glided noiselessly along like a § 
white gull skimming the waters. 

We had gone about six miles down the bay, : 
and were approaching the Highlands at its } 
mouth, when I woke from a long reverie to} 
hear Mr. Talbot say to Georgiana that a thun- § 
der-storm was coming up and that we had better $ 
return. 
fleecy clouds had disappeared, and that a purple 
black bank of vapor, like a distant mountain $ 
range, had taken their place. My cousin was ; 
already uneasy. § 

‘‘There’s nothing to be alarmed about, Miss 3 
" Elliott,” said Mr. Talbot, as he turned the boat 3 
homeward. ‘We have ample time. It will be} 
an adventure to talk of.” : 

Our progress was now comparatively slow. 3 
Instead of slipping smoothly along before the § 


s 


s 





Glancing to the west, I saw that the} 


‘*Why don’t you go back like you came, Mr, 
Talbot? It’s much more comfortable, I’m sure. 
You lose a great deal, too, by crossing from side 
to side of the bay, in this way.” 

‘‘Ah! I see you’re no seaman,” replied Mr. 
Talbot, with a smile. ‘Going down, we had 
the wind after us, and could carry what sailors 
call ‘a free sheet.’ But now what little breeze 
there’ is, is nearly dead ahead, and our only 
chance is to work back, as I am doing. It’s 
very slow,” he added, dubiously, glancing at 
the threatening clouds to the west, now rapidly 
rising to the zenith. 

‘*You don’t think we'll be caught out in the 
rain?” said Georgiana, in alarm. 

*‘You’re not much afraid of a wetting, are 
you?” he answered, gayly. 

‘‘We shall be drowned, I know we shall,” 


” 


; almost shrieked my cousin, looking from Mr. 


Talbot to the approaching storm, and she rose 
quickly. 

«Sit down, I beg of you,” said Mr. Talbot, 
half authoritatively. ‘‘You might upset this 
light craft.” And he added, in a soothing tone. 
‘Indeed, there isn’t a particle of danger. Is 
there, Miss Gray?” 

This was the first time, since we embarked, 
that he had spoken directly to me. The alarm 
of my cousin had made me, for a second, a little 
Ynervous; but this now all passed away; fon I 
saw Mr. Talbot felt perfectly secure, and I knew 
we could trust in him. 

“I feel no fear,” I answered. ‘Georgy isn’t 
used to sailing, or she wouldn’t mind it either.” 

For some time, nothing more was said. Mr. 


a 


wind, we had to describe a zig-zag course, tack- } Talbot was busied in working his way along, 
{ng continually as it is called, in order to beat § \ taking advantage of every puff of air, of every 
back to the pier. But the motion, to me at least, 3 : current, and had no leisure to talk. My cousin 
was more exhilarating than it had been before. } cowered on her seat, her head buried in her 
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hands, or glanced.up fearfully at the clouds, ; out of Mr. Talbot’s hands; but he pulled it down, 
and then at the long stretch of water which still } with the strength of a Hercules, and by a rapid, 
separated us from the pier. I watched the a ¢ dexterous turn fastened the rope to the side of 
proaching tempest. : the mast: all this time his eyes never leaving me 
I wish I could describe the spectacle. Never } : and Georgiana. 

before had I seen such a deep purple-black in the § ; “Thank God!” he said, almost under his 
sky, or such inky water. An ominous twilight } breath, and unconsciously, I believe. His face, 
was allaround. The birds, after skimming low lately so troubled, cleared up magically, and 
down, had fied frightened to their hiding-places. $ glancing for a moment ahead, he came back to 
The wind had finally died out. Above, wild, } where we sat, saying cheerfully, “Now it may 
dusky-brown clouds, rolling over and over, sped 3 blow great guns, Miss Elliott, it can’t harm us: 

before the tempest. A foreboding hush was on ; what prodigies we shall be in the eyes of every- 
everything. Suddenly, far to the west, I saw } body; we .have really had an adventure. Keep 
the water begin to glisten; the black sky lifted 3 the tiller a little while longer, Miss Margaret, 

just enough to show a narrow streak of light } while I improvise a shelter from the storm for 


along the horizon; and a strange, unearthly 
sound pervaded space, as of Nature sobbing at 
her approaching dissolution. 

“Miss Gray,” said Mr. Talbot, in quick, almost 
stern tones. ‘‘Here.” 

I was at his side in a moment. 

“The squall,” he said, rapidly, ‘will strike 





your cousin.” 

It was quite time, for the rain, at first de- 
scending in a few huge drops, was now pouring 
in a torrent, almost beating me down. Geor- 
giana, in a minute, was housed under the sail; 
but by that time I was drenched through. Mr. 
Talbot, though in no better condition, shook his 


us directly: you can see and hear it coming. g head as he saw it, and taking the tiller from me, 


Take this tiller. 
we shall capsize,” he continued, running for- 3 


I must get in the mainsail, or } whispered, 


“You're a brave girl, Miss Gray. But go 


ward. There was a little shriek from Georgiana, $ : now and get under the sail too, for you’re pet 


but he took no notice of it ‘Listen to what I: 


say. When I cry ‘luff,’ put your helm over to } ‘he added, interpreting my glance. 


the left; that is the way. Perhaps there’ll be } 
no necessity, but if the squall comes before I 


: used to this sort of work. Oh! never mind me,’ 

“Such an 
old water-dog as I am is all the better for a 
§ drenching occasionally. The squall is past, and 


get back, it’s the only thing that will save us. $ [’ll soon carry you into port.” 


IfI say, afterward, ‘down, hard down,’ jam the? 
tiller down with all your might.” 
He stood at the foot of the mast, as he spoke, $ 


and was already untying the ropes, which held § § 
the huge sail up. I could, at that moment, have $ N yin Mr. Talbot’s manner toward me. 


braved anything. 

Down came the mainsail, clattering, Mr. Tal- } 
bot pulling it in, hand over hand. A few quick, ; 
decisive knots tied it fast to the boom. 


bay before it, roaring like the surf at high-tide : 
Mr. Talbot did not hesitate : you have. 
an instant, but springing to the bow of the boat, § 


in a north-easter. 


began to let down the triangular sail, which ran 3 
from the bowsprit to the top of the mast. 


The § N 


CHAPTER VII. 


From that day, there was a perceptible change 
I did not 


; go to the dinner table, but obeyed his parting 


injunction, to take a hot drink he said he would 
send up, and to lie down till evening. He came 


The $ up, at supper, extending both hands, in a frank, 
squall was now close to us, whitening the wide $ $ unconventional way he had when pleased. 


‘‘How glad I am to see you. What a color 
I hope you’ve taken no cold.” 

“None at all,” I said, gayly. ‘‘Nor has Geor- 
3 giana either.” 


‘You relieve me,” he replied. ‘I was almost 


canvas had half descended, and he was stooping } afraid to ask. Do you know,” he added, offer- 
to*fasten it, when he thundered, rather than $ ing me his arm, “that, for a moment, I thought 
shouted, ‘luff, luff,” and then ‘down, hard ; it was all over. If it hadn’t been for your ready 
down, harder.” The boat heeled over till I3 apprehension of my orders, and your quick obe- 
thought it had upset: described a quick curve $ dience, the boat would have been upset.” 

in the water; and then danced ‘up into the very ‘And one, or all of us, been drowned,” I 
teeth of. the hurricane, her bow, as it plunged $ replied: and I shuddered slightly. 

into the waves, throwing the spray almost over “You have never been so near death before?” 
the mast-head, and completely drenching me. she asked. ‘Did you realize it?” 

For a second, and while I thought we were going} ‘Yes! I saw from your face how it was!” 


over, I saw the sail nearly dragged, asIthought,} ‘And wasn’t you afraid?” 
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“There wasn’t time.” > dress, which she had sent for from her milliner, 
**You had to act, you mean. Nobly said. Do tI saw, from her eye, that she had determined to 
you know, Miss Margaret, that I believe you'd § : S stake everything on that night’s success. Never 
have made a Joan of Arc?” ® shall I forget the look of contempt that welcomed 
At this moment, my aunt came up, and began ; me, for a moment, as I entered her room, pre- 
alternately to chide my companion for having $ paratory to going down. 
taken Georgiana sailing, and to thank him “for : Mr. Talbot, in spite of the crowd of uniforms, 
saving,” as she phrased it, ‘the dear girl’s life.” § was still the most popular person there. My 
‘I'll take the blame,” gallantly said Mr. Tal-} heart fluttered when I saw him approach whore 
bot, “‘for I deserve it. But the praise belongs } Georgiana and I were sitting. There was a mo- 
to Miss Margaret, who saved all of our lives.” ; ment of doubt, during which he paid his compli- 
And he withdrew a step, so as to put me into } ments to both of us; then he asked me to dance 
the foreground. : the first set with him. I really pitied my consin, 
My aunt looked at me, at first in amazement, } till I saw the angry flush on her face, as I turned 
then with indignation, which she tried, however, } to go, and the threatening look of her eyes. 
to conceal from my companion. ; But I soon forgot everything but my partner. 
*‘Oh! to be sure. I'd heard of it,’ and she ; 3 There was a subdued manner about hin, dif- 
laughed a little constrained laugh. ‘We're all ; ferent from what I had ever observed toward 
obliged to my husband’s niece. She’s quite ; other women, which made me feel at once happy 
masculine, always was,” and with this home- 3 and embarrassed. Perhaps he observed my ner- 
thrust, she left us. vousness, for he suddenly became lively; never 
Georgiana did not make her appearance till had I known him more entertaining; and I soon 
the next day; but Mr. Talbot was the first to $ grew at ease again I felt the magnetism of his 
welcome her; he even attended her to breakfast, } intellect; I was in extravagant spirits. 
taking my uncle’s vacant seat; for Mr. Elliott’ When the dance was over, a group gathered 
had gone to town. about us, and I heard more than one whisper, 
Still, though in this, and other things, he was ; ‘““Miss Gray is unusually brilliant to-night:” 
as attentive as ever to my cousin, I could see, $ indeed my situation became so public, that I 
after a day or two, that she was jealous of me. } drew my companion out to the piazza, under 
At first, the possibility of such a thing seemed j pretence of wanting fresh air. ‘‘I shall never,” 
incredible. But when she grew, daily, more g I thought, ‘‘ become habituated enough to society 
cold toward me; when she treated me often § to endure being stared at.” 
superciliously, even pettishly, I could no longer § > All through that evening, I saw my aunt watch- 
doubt it. My aunt took even less pains to con- ; ing me with an angry scowl. But I was too happy 
ceal her indignation. All this could not but} to think of this except for the moment. Twice, 
render me unhappy. Yet, when Mr. Talbot was { Mr Talbot danced with Georgiana, and several 
at my side, I forgot everything. Not unfre- S other young belles were honored, each once, 
quently, also, the jealousy of my cousin sent a: with his hand; but I was the only one whom he 
thrill of joy through me, because it confirmed $ ‘ led out frequently. It came to be so natural 
me in what, at other times, I still thought a : for me, at last, to expect his return, after a waltz 
vain delusion—the hope that I was not indifferent 3 or quadrille with others, that, unconsciously, I 
to Mr. Talbot. $ kept, whenever it was possible, a vacant seat for 
One night, there was a subscription ball, given $ him beside me. 
by the gentlemen of our hotel. It had kept the § When I went to my room, that night, I felt, 
ladies in a state of excitement for a whole ; ; that, if I never was happy again, I had been 80, 
week preceding; hair-dressers had been sent ;  superlatively so, for once in my life. I did not 
for from the city; new wardrobes had been } audibly even whisper it to myself, but the hope_ 
ordered; several army and navy officers, with ; was never so strong before that I was beloved. 
various other guests, distinguished either soci- } Mr. Talbot’s manner, all the evening, had been 
ally or politically, were expected. More than § : what a woman would rather have than any 
half the girls were speculating as to the con- ; : > amount of mere intellectual admiration: and it 
quests they would make. ‘ had never been so before. 
I wore my simple robe of muslin; and my hair I woke, the next morning, with a heart as 
a la Grecque. I will not deny that I thought of 3 light as a bird. I began to sing at my simple 
Mr. Talbot, and of what I had overheard him} toilet. I knew that Mr. Talbot was to rise at 
say about this costume, on that first evening. } day-break to go fishing, and I did not expect, 
Georgiana was to appear in a new and costly } therefore, to see him at the breakfast-table; but 
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I could not avoid stealing a glance at his usual ; maidenly. To be accused of it by strangers, 
seat, and blushing, guiltily, when I caught my {to have given even the faintest cause for the 
aunt’s eye fixed severely on me. 3 accusation—oh! it was degrading. I hated, 

“J wish to see you in my room,” said my ; for the time, Mr. Talbot; I hated my aunt for 
aunt, coldly, as we rose from the table. 3 her injustice ; "T hated Georgiana for having been 

I followed her up stairs. She told me to lock } the cause of it; but I hated most myself. Bit- 
the door. ; terly I resolved that neither she, nor others, 

“A pretty state of things!” she exclaimed. } should ever have it to sey again that I courted 
“So you think you can wheedle Mr. Talbot into } his society: and in this mood I took a book and 
marrying you.” S walked angrily down to the arbor overlooking 

I made no reply. But I felt the blood rush to $ the beach. 
my forehead: then leave me pale as ashes, but 
trembling with suppressed indignation. 

“As if he would ever do more than amuse’ I Hap been reading for a little while only, when 
himself with one like you,” she continued. “Oh! $I heard a familiar footstep; and Mr. Talbot ap- 
you needn’t look in that way. I always told Mr. ; proached. Still smarting from what my aunt 
Elliott you were a treacherous, ungrateful minx. } had said, and determined to afford no cause for 
I declare you make me ashamed of my sex, to § such remarks again, I gave him a curt reception. 
see how mpemeeny you throw yourself into this : He seemed astonished: then offended: then 
gentleman’s way.” 8 § appeared to think it was absurd to get angry. 

“I am not treacherous,” I said, rallying to § ‘ But having made one or two further efforts to 
defend myself, ‘‘I am not ungrate——” : $ draw me into conversation, which I answered 

“Stop! Iwon’t havea word. Such unblush- $ S only i in monosyllables, he was about to go, when 
ing effrontery I never saw. You will make your- Georgiana came up. I had left her reading a 
self the talk of the whole place, if you haven’t } sentimental novel in her room, where she declared 
already done it! If you’ve a right to disgrace : : : she would stay till dinner; but I have no doubt 
yourself, you’ve no right to disgrace us. Mr. Tal- § § she had seen Mr. Talbot join me, for her window 
bot sees you are throwing yourself into his arms, , overlooked the sea, and that she had come down 


CHAPTER VIII. 


POLLPLLPLLLLE LLL ALL. 


and no doubt laughs about it to the other young } ’ purposely to interrupt us. 


men. The idea of going off walking, alone, up; To do her justice she was looking charmingly. 
the beach, with him; of sitting out in the arbor, ; She pretended to explain her presence, by saying 
late at night; of following him with your eyes; : she had been searching for me all the morning; 
of always keeping a place for him, by you, on} and sinking languidly into a seat, she glided 
the sofa.” $ into conversation with Mr. Talbot. He doubt- 

At this last allusion, the color rose to my : less mentally contrasted her affability with my 


cheeks, for I felt partly guilty. She had paused 
for breath, but when she saw my embarrassment, 
she resumed, 

“Oh! you admit it, do you? You're not so 
brazen but what you blush for it. And remem- 
ber, Miss, what I see, others see. I know that 
your conduct was remarked on, last night. There, 
nota word; but gonow. I want no explanations, 
but only more prudent behavior. Get him, if 
you can; I’m sure your uncle and dear Georgiana, 
as well as I, will rejoice at your good luck; but $ 
don’t disgrace us by indelicate behavior.” 

I left the room abashed and humiliated. I 
knew well that it was envy and rage that made § 
my aunt speak in this way. But I could not $ 
avoid fearing, for all that, that my conduct had $ : 
been such as to cause remark. I felt guilty of 
having loved Mr. Talbot. What if I had betrayed $ 
myself, as my aunt said? 

Such a possibility almost maddened me. Be- 
yond all things else I loathed scheming in a 
young girl. 





N 
N 
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To me it was inexpressibly un-* 


sullenness, for his manner changed immediately, 
he grew animated, he devoted himself almost 
entirely to her. She, on her part, played off all 
her pretty, coquettish arts on him. In my ex- 
isting temper, I smiled, ironically, at this, be- 
hind my book. ‘Even the most sensible men,” 
I said, scornfully, ‘are victims to vanity, and so 
fall a prey to these poor feminine tricks.” 

I was in no improved mood, “therefore, to an- 
swer a question which Mr. Talbot suddenly ad- 
dressed to me. 

‘*What do you think of it, Miss Margaret?” he 
said. ‘I see you have been reading, and not 
listening; and I don’t wonder,” he continued, 
‘ glancing at my book, ‘‘for ‘Undine’ is a story 
to entrance one. But pray, forget Hildebrand 
and his water-nymph, for awhile; and be umpire 
between Miss Elliott and myself.” 

"= haven’t the first qualification for the task, 
sir,” I answered, coldly. 

But he was not to be rebuffed. 

‘At any rate,” he said, ‘‘hear the point. Your 
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cousin maintains that women are not justly Georgiana’s big eyes opened to their full 
treated, by the laws; that, in fact, they are $ width, less at the matter than at the manner 
little better than slaves to the stronger sex.” of this speech. It shocked her conventional 
Now this was the subject, on which, above all } notions of fife ladyism. Mr. Talbot smiled, and 
others, I felt most strongly: the one in which 3 that smile provoked me to go on, more passion- 
my pride and sensitiveness controlled me, per- 3; ately, if possible, than before. 
haps, more than my intellect. I had so often ‘*What equality has woman before the law?” 
contemplated the possibility of having to leave }I said. ‘*You do not allow her to vote, yet you 
my uncle’s house and earn a livelihood for} make her pay taxes. You tell her it is indeli- 
myself, that I was morbidly awake to the inade- 3 cate for her to preach, yet say she has a soul to 
quate wages which women received, to the few ; be saved. You give her property, when she 
avenues of employment open to them, and to the § $ marries, to her husband; but don’t give her his, 
loss of social caste which laboring for their bread 3 but only a third of it, and that not till he dies, 
often brought upon them. I was already angry; $ And if a woman is poor, and has to earn her 
and this question, thus put by Mr. Talbot, made : living, you put her at once out of the pale of 
me angrier, because it implied that he palliated, $ good society, and degrade her to a lower class,” 
if he did not defend, the course of the world at § “You are vehement,” said Mr. Talbot, gravely, 
large toward my sex. : as I paused exhausted of breath. ‘Permit me to 
But I need not have been so. I was well Sask: have you considered all these things as 
aware, that, though Mr. Talbot was a firm be- fully as your very decided language warrants?” 
liever in the progress of the race, and though $ $ The tone of superiority, in which this was 
he advocated enthusiastically every measure $ § spoken, provoked me still more. 
which he considered a reform, he was not as ‘“‘Decided language? Vehement?” I cried. 
visionary, and that many superficial thinkers, } 3 “On such a subject one cannot be too vehe- 
on this account, would have called him a con- 3 ment.” 
servative. We had, indeed, never talked before; Mr. Talbot was silent. I continued heatedly, 
on this theme, but I knew enough of his senti-$ ‘‘Take the case I last spoke of. Is the world 
ments on social questions generally, to be aware ; just to a woman who has to earn her liveli- 
that he was no friend to sudden and radical } hood?” 
changes, even where they were possible, because} Still he did not reply. He was writing on the 
he had no faith in their permanence under such } sand with the end of his light bamboo cane. I 
contingencies; and I was not ignorant that he $ cannot describe how this simple act irritated me. 
considered there were very few sudden social } I began again, 
reforms which were practicable at all ‘‘Are-} ‘Nor is this all. Society, that shuts the door 
form, which is not founded on public sentiment,” $ of nearly every employment against woman, pays 
he had once said, ‘‘is no reform at all; for things 3 her inadequately even for what it allows her to 
soon fall back to their old condition; no law can{do. No female earns as much as a man; she is 
last which is not an exponent of the popular pre- } not permitted to do it. In my city, women wait 
judice as well as of the popular intellect.” Ear- {in stores, very generally; but even there they 
nestly as I felt on the subject of woman’s wrongs, 3 receive only half as much as young men. In 
I was well aware that it was one of the most} your city, they are shut out even from this 
difficult social problems of the age, and that to} avenue. So it is everywhere. Yet a woman 
solve it wisely would require the best thoughts 3 has blood and bones, must eat and dress, must 
of the best minds for more than one generation. $ have fire and light.” 
I would have known, in a calmer moment, that ‘‘A man is paid as the head of a family; a 
I could not expect Mr. Talbot to take the radical woman as a solitary individual; and the majority 
view of the question, to which I, in common } of men are heads of families, as the.majority of 
with others of my sex, inclined. But, in my } women are not,” said Mr. Talbot, looking up. 
present mood, I disregarded all this, and replied ‘Are’ women never heads of families? Are 
bluntly and passionately, there no widows, with orphan children? It is* 
“Slaves! So they are.” And as I spoke, the { the old story of the lion. Men make the laws, 
whole catalogue of woman’s injuries, as dealt} and make them to suit themselves. Oh! if 
out to her by laws made my men, rose up before $ woman could, for but one day, have control of 
me; and my heart swelling with what I thought § the halls of legislation.” 
a righteous indignation, I continued with kin- ‘Honestly now, Miss Gray,” he said, and he 
dling cheek. . ‘The chain may be gilded, but it $ looked me full in the eyes, ‘‘do you think the 
is still a chain.” world would be the better, if women followed 
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trades, did merchandizing, wrangled at the bar, 3 is eternally the same equivocation about excep- 
cheated at the. stock-exchange? Isn’t there § tions to general rules.” 
something in a truly feminine character higher : “ But society, as you surely know, has to make 
and diviner than can co-exist with these things?” $ general laws,” he said, ‘‘It flows from the fal- 
[ thought bitterly of what he had often said of 3 libility of the human intellect; and under general 
Georgiana. ‘Suppose, for argument’s sake, that § S laws it is impossible always to prevent injustice 
the avenues to all pursuits were thrown freely ; Sto the few. Besides, I don’t see that women 
open to women; that, for every purpose of money- $ : suffer more than men. If there are thousands 
making, the two sexes were put on an equal; that < of educated women, doomed to a poverty that is 
woman was made the head of the family—do you, $ S the more painful because of their culture, and 
on your honor, believe that society would be im- : compelled to labor at hateful tasks for a liveli- 
proved by it?” : hood, there are quite as many men. The majority 
Imade no reply. Secretly, I felt that he was; of my own sex, if I am to believe their words, 
right. He waited for awhile courteously: then $ S are discontented with their lot. It is very cer- 
proceeded, N 8 tain that where one is born, as the proverb goes, 
“If my mother had been hard, scheming, $ S «with a silver spoon in his mouth,’ a dozen are 
lucre-loving, what a wretch I would be now! 3 born without.” 
And she would have been all this, I fear, Miss$ «« We cannot talk on this subject,” I said. “We 
Gray, if she had been engaged, her life through, $ differ too irrecondilably.” And I moved to go. 
gs men are, fighting, first for bread, and thenfor}  « Nay! stay,” said he. ‘Hear me out. Is it 
fortune. Under God,” he continued, solemnly, man, or woman, who is to blame for this ostra- 
his voice trembling with emotion, ‘‘it is because § cism, of which you spoke, awhile ago? Are not 
women are preserved, as I would say; excluded, } : s your sex the first to drop the acquaintance of 
as you phrase it; from the rougher contact of 3 ’ woman reduced to work for a livelihood?” 
life, that we men begin, at least, with some high ; I acknowledged, mentally, that he was right; 
and holy feelings; and if we lose them afterward, } but remained silent. Georgiana now interposed. 
or if they often grow cold within us, it is because “You have converted me, at least, Mr. Tal- 


we are thrown, like gladiators, into the arena, 
and forced often to fight for our very lives. By 
her organization, indeed, woman is more deli- 
cate, more refined, more ideal, more religious 


bot,” she said, with a wonderfully natural air 
of frankness and innocence. ‘‘I confess I had 
never thought much on this subject, but had 
taken up the popular cry of my sex.” 


than man is; but even her organization cannot 
entirely resist the cold teachings of a selfish 
‘world; for few women, I say it with regret, who 
play the part of men, whether they play it from 


“T wish you joy of your convert then, Mr. 
Talbot,” I said, curtsying scornfully. ‘But it 
is, at least, thoroughly feminine on the part of 
Georgy. I suppose most of us women are s0, 

choice or necessity, but become more or less} and that is why man holds us in the slavery he 
mannish; and to the extent they become man-¢ does. You were right,” I added, bitterly. “We 
nish, to that extent they cease to be really love- ; 3 betray ourselves.” With which parting words, 
able.” N Sand a glance, like a Parthian arrow, shot at my 7 
Much of this moved me. Much of it I felt to $ cousin, I swept proudly away. 
be true. But it irritated me all the more. 1} But I had not reached the house before 1 was 
believed he was indirectly telling me I was too § : heartily ashamed of myself. I had given way 
masculine. I answered, ‘to temper. I had shown jealousy of Georgiana. 

“Ts what you call womanly, really so? Haven't ; I had exaggerated my opinions. ‘Vehement, 

all men a false ideal? Wouldn’t they rather have $ was the word he used,” I said: and I felt its 

a toy than a companion?” $ justice. I was self-condemned. I crept up to 
“No,” he replied, with sudden energy, “a § my room, double-locked the door, threw myself 

thousand times no! In proportion as a man ison the bed, and gave way to tears of mingled 

+ strong himself, he wishes, longs for, will have, § shame and remorse. 

M@ompanion, and not a toy.” 








I had 


g That night there was another ‘‘hop.” 
“The ivy and the oak,” I answered, scorn- S looked forward to it, only that morning, with 


fully; ‘it’s ivy man wants, after all.” 


Sunalloyed delight. But now I could not hope 
“You don’t argue, you sneer,” he said. 


that Mr. Talbot would be with me. He would 
“I do argue. I have given you examples} never be to me again what he had been. He 

enough.” $ might forgive my opinions, distasteful as they 
“And your examples were all exceptions.” } were to him; but he could nct forget my too 
“Oh! that’s always the answer,” I said. ‘It $ evident loss of temper. 
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My fears were realized. I instinctively avoided 
him, even turned my back, and looked away, to 
save my pride. So, except a stately, but stu- 
diously polite bow, when he first caught my eye, 
he gave no sign of his being aware of my pre- 
sence. He was the life of the party, meantime; 
affable to all; but to Georgiana he was abso- 
lutely devoted. Once or twice, in waltzing, he 
and she nearly ran against me; but except a 
hasty, indifferent, ‘‘pardon me,” there was 
nothing said. 

I did not want for partners; but I was ab- 
stracted in spite of myself, and was glad to 
escape early to my room. 





How miserably unhappy I was! But I no 
longer thought, with regret, of my vehement 
manner. A sense of injustice and cruel neglect 
possessed me. 

«Let him scorn me,” I said, bitterly. ‘What 
do I care? I told him nothing but the truth. 
We women are unjustly treated in all things; 
and from the cradle to the grave. If I had de- 
ferred humbly to his opinion I might——” 

I stopped, with a haughty gesture. I would not 
suffer myself to think that I had ever dreamed 
so foolish a dream. But I lay awake neverthe- 
less for hours; and I had never been so unhappy, 
even when a child. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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EARTH. 


BY ANNE L. MUZZEY. 


Ou, Earth! Oh, Earth 
How fair, how beautiful, how grand 
Thou art, oh, Earth! 
Thou star-eyed pilgrim in that tireless band, 

That sails forever, with bright, shiny wings, 
Around the light of lights! Beloved land 

Of sweet and holy things! 

Garden of dreams! 

Wherein the ’prisoned soul delights to roam, 
Believing all that good, and lovely seems— 
Mountains, and vales, and woods, and crystal streams— 

Dim pictures of that far-off, angel home, 

Whose glory breaks through stars and sunset gleams: 
Realms of undying flow’rs, and nightless skies, 
Love-lighted Paradise! 


Oh, Earth! Oh, Earth! 
Down through thy years, like falling leaves we stray, 
Seeking the path that leads to truth and light, 
But evil things have dimmed our spirit sight, 
And oft we lose our way— 





In the drear shadows of sin’s starless night. 
Then the world mocks us, and we turn and flee, 
Tired, sick, and tempest-beaten, back to thee! 

Oh, mother, mother Earth! 

After life’s feverish battle there is rest, 

Rest for the worn, and weary, calm and decp 

In the cool hollows of thy quiet breast, 

Thy soul-sick children may lie down and sleep, 
Until the light 
Of Resurrection’s golden morning gleams 
Holy, and bright, 
Over corruption’s darkness, and we rise, 
Glorified, from our dreams, 
On flaming wings upborne to fairer skies. 


Oh, blessed, blessed Earth! 

Lo! let us walk with soft and reverent tread 
Among thy thrilling beauties, sweetest Earth; 
Holy and stainless Earth, 

Land of the spirit’s birth, 
Rest of the sainted dead! 








THE FISHER’S WIFE. 


BY 


Roarep the wild swelling billows 
Out on the lonesome sea, 

Up sprang the foamy white-caps 
Chasing the winds in glee! 

While the grey skies melancholy 
Low in their mockery bent, 

Like the dismal drapery of funerals, 
Or coffin cerement. 


Light gleamed ia the fisher’s cottage, 
Streamed thro’ the heavy night, 

Crimsoned the weary woman 
Waiting there sad and white— 

Listening the loud winds’ roaring, 
Praying the vengeful waves 

To guide him in thro’ the darkness, 
In from the sea’s black graves. 
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CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Over the mountain of waters 
Struggled the fisher boat, 

With never a hand to guide her, 
Never an oar to float! 

Down in the soft paved temples, 
Naiads the vigil to keep, 

Sleepeth the bold fisher sailor, 
Low in the halls of the deep. 


Woman! extinguish the watch-fire! 
Give thy strained ear rest; 
One there is up in Heaven 
Doeth all for the best. 
Lie down on thy lonely pillow, 
Ask for the dream-calm’s spell— 
For down in the sea thy husband 
Sleepeth sonndly and well! 





FLIRTING IN EARNEST. 
BY E. W. DEWEES. 


One bright, sunny, June morning, not many very unusual now-a-days, had settled down on 
years ago, Nellie Maybee, a pretty, lively girl} } the old homestead after he had got his schooling. 


of eighteen, and the somewhat spoiled, only } 
daughter of widower Maybee, was summoned 
before the paternal judgment bar, and the ver- 


It will very naturally be concluded, that Nel- 
lie found these good people, though worthy, 
rather slow. She sadly missed the various ex- 


dict being ‘‘quilty of paleness, want of appe-{citements and amusements of town life, and 
tite, and hard flirting,” she was sentenced to} found the only compliment she had as yet re- 
banishment among the green hills of Vermont, ; ceived, farmer Wilson’s well meant remark, that 
for a time expiring at the judge’s pleasure. In$ ‘She was a fine, likely gal enough”—rather 
yain the fair culprit plead for an extenuation of $ meagre fare after the feast of sweets to which 
the sentence, or even for a delay in its execu- ; her pampered palate had been accustomed. Be- 
tion; in vain she urged that important business sides, the sudden stoppage of all the delicate 
required her longer presence in Boston. For ; $and complicated machinery by which flirtations 





this business, on cross-questioning by the learned $ 3 are carried on, (for absolute want of grist to put 
judge, proved to be only the completion of two } in the mill,) occasioned a great jar among the 


flirtations. 
just got as far as rose-buds—the other long past 
forget-me- -nots, and within a few days of propo- 
sal point”—(so this saucy little flirt stated the 
case)—‘‘and she did not see how her dear, in- : 


dulgent papa could be so hard-hearted as to 
destroy all her innocent amusements so, indeed 
she did not.” 

But the judge was firm; stern was his reitera- 
tion of the charge of hard flirting, and his deter- 
mination to send her where this amusement would 
be impossible—to the plain farm house of one of 
his early friends. 

Nellie was obliged to submit, but she took 
her honest, feminine revenge in sundry spiteful 
speeches, such as—‘‘She should like to know 
when the law was made that girls shouldn’t flirt: 
for her part, she could not help flirting. It was 
& pretty girl’s normal state—it was a natural 
instinct, like hunting and fishing with men. And 
he should see all his crossness should not stop 
it—she would flirt still up in down East, even 
if it had to be with the bob-o’-links and tom- 
tits.” 

That Mr. Maybee was a man of nerve and 





‘One at such an interesting stage— 3 mental wheels, followed by a fearful vacuum. 


She found herself in Othello’s admired situation 
with regard to occupation, but with no one to 
admire, or even pity her. 

In time, however, being blessed with a fine 
flow of animal spirits, and being, with all her 
vanities, not quite without a soul, she was just 
learning to lift her eyes in reverent admiration 
to the beautiful hills among which she was 
dwelling—beginning to acquire a new sense, so 
to speak, that of the appreciation of the charms 
of nature—when presto! all these newly-acquired 
faculties were dissipat@&, and the natural in- 
stincts reinstated, as in the case of the metamor- 
phosed cat in the fable, by the unexpected ap- 
pearance of a legitimate object of the chase— 
I mean, that she one day chanced to catch a 
glimpse of a tall, handsome man as he bounded 
over a fence at the back of the house, and then 
entered rather stealthily by the side door. He 
was sun-browned, indeed, and clad in simple, 
country fashion; but, that he was no mere 
country clown, even the most hasty glance at- 
tested. His features were delicate and refined, 
and his noble brow bore the stamp of intellect. 


indomitable firmness, is proved by the fact that $ Nellie decided at once that he was worthy to 
Nellie, within a week, was immured in the desert $ : be looked after, and immediately instituted in- 
social of farmer Wilson’s farm. : quiries as to who, and what he was. Judge of 

Mr. Wilson was, as I have said, an early friend : her surprise on being told that he was, and had 
of Mr. Maybee’s, they having been raised on é been from the first, an inmate pf the same house 
neighboring farms; but while the latter, like $ $ with herself He was the son of her host, but 
most New England boys, had gone to the city, : from excessive timidity, or rather bashfulness, 
and won himself a name and fortune there, the $ $ the country-bred youth had preferred to take 
former, with an old-fashioned easiness of temper, all his meals by himself, and to skulk in and out 
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of the house by side doors, to encountering that 
unknown and wonderful creature—a young lady. 

Perhaps it was an instinctive feeling that 
members of this genus are as dangerous as they 
are beautiful, that filled him with undefined 
dread of proximity—it might have been that, or 
it might have been simple rustic bashfulness: 
but at all events the only desire he evinced, 
with regard to Nellie, was to keep out of her 
— 

Of course the young lady was not long in dis- 
covering this determination on the youth’s part, 
and from that time she did not want for amuse- 
ment. Her merriment was constantly excited, 
by observing the hurried retreat of her cowardly 
foe to the friendly covert of pantry, cellar, or 
stable, at her approach; and nothing delighted 
her spirit of mischief more, than by sallying 
forth suddenly twenty times a day, to put the 
enemy to ignominious flight. Seldom was poor 
Nathan allowed to enjoy a meal without having 
to drop his knife and fork at least once, during 
its course, to take refuge in some neighboring 
hiding-place, till the coast was again clear. 


Rarely did he escape from back or side door} 


without being made aware, by some saucy token, 
that 2 pair of roguish eyes were watching him 
from window, or porch. Even when at work in 
the fields, a little, jaunty form sometimes trip- 
ped by with bright eyes looking defiance, or a 
fresh, merry voice was heard singing odd scraps 
of mocking songs. In the farm-yard he was no 
more secure; for no sooner did Nellie’s eagle 
eye detect his form moving about there, than 
down she came, and perching herself on the 
fence, wanted to know ‘‘when he was going to 
appoint that afternoon to teach her to milk, as 
he had so faithfully promised?” Of course this 
promise only existed in the imagination of the 
relentless tease; Nathan’s patience was sorely 
tried. 

Now, notwithstanding all I have admitted about 
Nathan’s senseless bashfulness, he was a good, 
sturdy, manly fellow. Most men, even the 
bravest, have their cowardly points. I will 
even venture to say there is something every 
man is afraid of, and I am sure there is more 
sense in being afraid of a woman than many 
other things, for, there is nothing more danger- 
ous, as too many of us have found out; but, in 


time, Nathan’s timidity waned before his righte- 





would endure her saucy insolence no longer, 
Such his valorous resolves. His timid practice 
continued to be precipitate flight at the least 
rustle of a silken petticoat, whenever flight was 
possible. I am ashamed of such inconsistency 
in a hero, but people seldom carry out resolutions 
any better, so I trust they will be lenient toa 
fellow sinner. 

Meanwhile, Nellie, unaware of the revolution 
that was progressing in the mind of her victim, 
was gathering more and more audacity from his 
apparent total submission. Like a little poodle 
at sight of a flying foe, her valor rose in exact 
proportion to her security, and she grew so 
saucy and aggressive, as to be almost unbearable, 
Not content with routing the enemy at pleasure, 
she sometimes amused herself by cutting off his 
retreat, and many a forced parley, where the 
talking, however, was all on one side, was poor 
Nathan obliged to hold in some narrow exposed 
pass of entry or stairway. 

One evening, just before dark, the young man 
was engaged in the homely, but useful office of 
driving the cows home from pasture, when Nellie, 
and Nathan’s sister, Priscilla, who had been 
taking a walk together, encountered him at the 
cross-roads not far from the house. 

Miss Priscilla stepped forward and joined her 
brother; and Nellie, nothing loath, followed. 
There could be little continued conversation be- 
tween the brother and sister, as the extreme 
deafness of the latter required too violent efforts 
on the part of the person ambitious of reaching 
her tympanum, to be long of duration, or Bften 
repeated. So, in a little while, the whole party 
marched on behind the cows in solemn silence. 
At last, Nellie, overcome by the ludicrousness of 
the situation, burst into a laugh, in which, to her 
surprise, she'was joined by Nathan, after a few 
moments’ inward struggle. 

‘‘What is it? what is it?” inquired Miss Pris- 
cilla, in the eager manner of deaf people, ‘what 
are you talking about?” 

‘We have not said anything yet,” answered 
Nellie. ‘I am laughing at the good thing Mr. 


} Nathan is going to say.” 


Nathan closed his lips firmly, as though re- 
solved no good thing should by chance slip 
through, a prudent precaution, but apparently 
uncalled for. 

‘*Well, Mr. Nathan,” continued Nellie, after & 


ous wrath, at Nellie’s audacious persecution. He } pause, ‘since you have determined not to say 


mentally passed a series of spirited resolutions. 


that good thing to me, I have a great mind to 


He would let this bold, forward girl know that} say some pretty things to you. Do you know,” 


he admired, as little as he respected her. He? 
would give her to understand that his personal } with affected affectation. 


pursued the incorrigible tease, as she simpered 
“Do you know, sir, 


freedom was not to be thus interfered with. He ! that, ever since I first saw you, I have been 
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determined to make a conquest of your youthful ; coming, as they generally did, after a hard day’s 
affections?” 3 work in the fields, got up within herself quite a 

“And pray, Miss,” exclaimed Nathan, roused warm, little indignation-meeting about it; but 
at last to righteous indignation, ‘show do you ; she did not express her thoughts aloud, and 
propose to effect that end?” : ‘ nothing of the kind ever seemed to suggest itself 

“How?” drawled Nellie. ‘Why, by ‘assur- : to Nathan, or the others, for that matter. All 
ance to be sure—assurance, the most new- ; seemed to agree that he was to do everything: 
fashioned of the virtues.” i mend all the breakages, carry about all the 

“Being a plain man myself,” returned Nathan, ; heavy things that are eternally wanting moving 
sturdily, ‘‘I am so simple in my tastes as to ; in every family, bring the wood, pump the water, 
prefer to all others the old-fashioned virtue of $ make up the fires and the accounts, wheel up his 
modesty.” 3 * mother’ s chair, read the papers to his father, and 

A reproof so well timed and cutting could not ; shout to his sister all that everybody said: in 
well fail to be felt. A deep blush of mortification 3 short, such a variety of ‘‘odd jobs” as would 
flushed Nellie’s cheek, and, for once in her life, ; have appalled David himself. This Napoleon of 
she had no repartee ready. Indeed, I doubt} ‘‘chores,” however, achieved them all with a 
whether the totally dissimilar case of the unex- 3 large, careless kind of ease, that almost made 


pected development of the powers of speech re- 
corded in Scripture, astonished Baalam as much 
as this modern miracle astonished Nellie. She 
was so taken aback, that she was glad to escape 
to the house, with Miss Priscilla, who was inquir- 
ing, in an excited manner, what they were say- 
ing. 

From this time Nathan appeared to Nellie in 





you sorry you could think of nothing more for 
him to do. ' 
Little by little, Nellie formed such an esti- 
mate, both of the heart and mind of this country 
youth, as made her blush whenever she remem- 
bered how she had treated him. She would 
now as soon have thought of stepping upon the 
woolsack, and pulling off the Lord Chancellor’s 


a new light. That he should have had the} wig, by way of a joke, as of attempting to make 
courage, in spite of the effort it cost him, to ad- $ $ game of Nathan. And, humiliated by the re- 
ninister so sharp a reproof to her, increased her } ; collection of her past impertinence, she grew as 
respect for him. She saw there was something } é modest, at least in Nathan’s presence, as even 
in him besides awkward bashfulness. She saw, ¢ ‘ ‘his old-fashioned notions on that point could 
too, that he by no means admired, or even: : demand. 
respected her. Of course, under these circeum-$ Women are queer creatures about certain 
stances, it was her first natural instinct, both as$ things. If Nathan had sought her, or appeared 
coquet, and woman, to change his way of think- $ : sto admire her, Nellie would have led him a 
ing; therefore, from this time, what had been a ; pretty rig, and then laughed at and despised 
mere childish love of teasing, changed intoa firm Shim. But as he avoided her, and seemed to 
determination to win this scornful youth’s regard, 3 really have no feeling for her, but one of min- 
or, at least, admiration. g ele dislike and contempt, she thought of him 
Her views were aided by a change in Nathan’s 3 night and day, and often could have cried for 
habits, for, instead of taking the same pains, as } vexation to find she could not please him. Con- 
heretofore, to avoid her, he resumed his place in $ § sequently Nathan ceased to represent to her a 
the family as before her coming. He seemed to ’ bashful, country boy; he represented the man 


either despise his former weakness, or to feel a 
contempt for a foe too mean to demand the vigi- 
lance with which he had hitherto guarded him- 
self. Nellie had now an opportunity of seeing 
him in his true light.. She saw him devotedly 
loved and respected by his family, and the 
generous warmth with which his affection was 
Tequited. She saw his never-wearied good- 
nature, with the never-ending calls of father, 
mother and sister on his services, never ex- 
hausted. It was, ‘‘Nathan do this, or that for 
me,” from one week’s end to the other; and, 
great as was the demand, Nathan’s kindness and 
willingness were as great. 





Sometimes, Nellie, : 


too proud to seek her, too superior to admire. 

If Nathan perceived anything of this change 
in her feelings, he did not betray any conscious- 
ness of it; he was consistent, at all events, for 
in spite of her beauty, and grace, and pretty, 
winning ways, he seldom appeared conscious of 
her presence. He never talked with her, though 
sometimes she did think she caught him looking 
at her, or smiling furtively at some of her merry 
nonsense with other members of the family. 
That was her only encouragement, and the 
weeks passed by, and the summer was gone, 
and the time for her return home at hand. 

On the evening before she was to leave, she 


observing the number and variety of these claims, > went, about dusk, into the little field back of 
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the house, to caress, for the last time, a little 
cosset lamb, of which she had grown very fond, 
and, feeling rather low and melancholy, she put 
her arms about the creature’s neck, and was 
shedding some childish, sentimental tears, and 
murmuring something very silly about ‘‘no one 
missing her when she was gone, except poor, 
little cosset,” when hearing a slight noise she 
looked up, and saw Nathan, standing with his 
arms folded, looking at her. 

Nellie would have been no true-hearted woman, 
if rage had not instantly filled her soul at the 


idea of having her sentimentalizing scrutinized, $ 


and perhaps understood; so, true to this feminine 
instinct, she turned sharply on the intruder, 

“Well, Mr. Nathan, I don’t know what you 
want, spying round that way!” Having made 
which vixinish speech, she seemed ready to burst 
into tears. 

“TI don’t know why you are angry with me, 
Nellie,” said Nathan, sadly, as he drew nearer, 
“you never had less cause; for if you are grieved 
at parting with your poor, little, pet lamb, think 
how I must feel at losing mine, forever.” 

Nellie looked up in surprise. 

“Of course you don’t understand me,” con- 


Whether the country lover would have been 
able to convince her, to her entire satisfaction, 
was not proved, at that time; for just as he had 
got to fourthly in the argument, Miss Priscilla 
appeared at the fence, peering curiously at them 
through the twilight, and exclaiming, 

“Dear me, what can you two be doing out 
there in the dark, and on the wet grass? You'll 
catch the rheumatism, both of you.” 

: ‘*Mr. Nathan is trying to convince me he likes 
3 lambs,” replied Nellie, demurely, ‘‘and I can’t 
3 believe him.” 

‘*Well, you hadn’t ought to, dear, he never 
touches lamb when he can get beef.” 

Nellie laughed, and stooped to give her pet 
3 one last caress, before following Miss Priscilla to 
3 the house. On the way thither, Nathan con- 
$ tinued his arguments in an under-tone; while 

Miss Priscilla held forth on the absurdity of 
choosing such a time and place to discuss the 
merits of beef and mutton, and announcing 
¢ sharply, that if they “carried on” that way, 
$ they would not live long to eat either. 

2 What Nathan’s final arguments were, and 
3 when he found time to state them, I never 
3 ascertained; but that Nellie heard them, and 





tinued he, ‘‘and it’s nonsense to talk about it, * found them sound, is probable; for soon after 
but often when I have seen you fondling that? her return home, Nathan astounded his fathe 


little creature, I have thought of my name-sake { and family by taking a trip to Boston: and soor 
in the Scriptures, and how, like him, I had too} after that the engagement between the young 
my one little ewe lamb, though hidden deep in : people was generally known. Of course every 
my secret heart. Oh, Nellie, I know well enongh $ body was taken by surprise at Nellie’s choice, 
that you have never thought of me. I have}and no one more so than her father, at first; 
never dreamed of any return—but it has been : but being greatly pleased with the unassuming, 
such a happiness to me simply to love you—it $ straightforward manners of his son-in-law that 
has been like the opening of a new world to me— hoped-te-be, and finding in him all the moral 
it has been gazing into heaven; and to morrow I } requisites for making a woman happy, he went 
must return to earth!” ’to work like a man of sense and smoothed the 
“Oh, Nathan, you do not, you cannot possibly } way to matrimony by the donation of a fine 
love me,” cried Nellie, all of a tremble, ‘you : farm; where, in course of time, Nellie, the flirt, 
have never said anything to me—I thought you; was gradually transformed into one of the 
hated me—I cannot believe it—I cannot 3 Sweetest and loveliest of wives and mothers. 
‘‘There is no need you should,” said Nathan, She declares herself happy to her heart’s con- 
**since that would not alter the case.” $ tent, and almost the only tears that have visited 
“T wish you would not take things for granted g her eyes, since her marriage, have been those 
so,” said Nellie, pettishly. ‘‘Whether it would ; that rise there, when she says, with a voice trem- 
alter the case or not, I should like to be con-$ bling with tender passion, ‘‘Nobody but myself 
vinced.” $ knows how good and noble Nathan is!” 
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LOVE: 


No fire or coal, 

8o fiercely glows, 

As secret love, 
Which no one knows, 


m_. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


As when two souls, 
Together meet. 


Before my heart, 
Your mirror set, 
And you shall see 
Love can’t forget. 


No rose, no pink, 
Can bloom so sweet, 





NOT SATISFIED. 


BY VIRGINIA 


“Goop morning, Mrs. Nichols.” 


F. TOWNSEND. 


3 short, with all her social brightness, and win- 


“Good morning, Mr. Wilcox,” echoed the soft } ning courtesy, she might not, were the tempta- 
voice of the lady, as she stood in the window, ; tion strong enough, have been guilty of a great 


and pulled away one of the woodbine bells from 
the vine that matted it with jewels. 


i wrong, or meanness, is more than I can venture 


to deny; and you, reader, if you are an acute 


The gentleman lifted his head with a grace } student of human nature, wilt understand of how 


that would have done honor to the court of a few individuals this can be denied; and if you 
grand monarch, then he lightly gave the reins} are a loving student of this same nature, and 
of the noble animal on which he had just sprung, : God forbid you should be otherwise, the know- 
while the lady’s eyes followed him, as he dashed 3 ledge will not embitter your heart, but rather 
down the road. He was a striking, rather than $ : stimulate your pity and charity for your fellow 
a handsome man, for his dark hair, eyes, com-} man. But, to return to my heroine, at eighteen 
plexion and moustache, gave rather a stern ex- 3 she met the man who certainly struck her fancy, 
pression to his face. He had a remarkably fine ’ and, mayhap, sounded her heart deeper than any 
figure; tall, lithe, well developed limbs: and he } S other had ever done. Ruel Wylie was in his 
was still young, not more than thirty: a man : twenty-fourth year when he visited his aunt at 
with such bearing and presence as would be apt § ’ Longwood, and first met with Rosaline Wayne. 
to strike a woman’s fancy. But the lady, the 3; He was always an intense admirer of a certain 
lady who stood by the window of that brown S kind of beauty, and became desperately enamored 


manorial-looking residence which rose so stately 
among its evergreens of pine, and spruce, and 
hemlock: she was a dainty, dainty little woman, 
with lips like spring rose-buds, and eyes like 
some blue wood-spring, with long, thick curls of 
golden hair, and the whitest arms and hand. 

Rosaline, or Rose, as she was usually called, 
and the name was no misnomer in her age, for 
it just suited. The pretty little creature had no 
great depth of intellect, perhaps not of heart, 
still, she was, on the whole, an average sort of 
woman, just the kind that men are most apt to $ 
get in love with, rave about, to swear, it may be $ : 
to shoot each other over. 

Avery few words will comprise all of her his- 
tory it is necessary for you to know. She was 
the only daughter of a New England farmer, 
petted and spoiled from her youth. 

At eighteen she was as perfect a little coquette 
as ever blossomed in the quiet atmosphere of a 
New England farm house, being vain of her: 
beauty, and prizing herself mostly for the num- 
ber of offers she had received. 

She was warm-hearted, impulsively generous, 
and could be roused by a tale of suffering to 
make a grent sacrifice for others. 





But, whether she could have made an enduring ! 
one, whether she would not have subordinated } 


the interests of her dearest friends to the grati- 
fication of her own petty vanity, whether, in 


of the lady at first sight. 

In less than two months they were engaged, 
and would probably have been shortly married; 
but the young gentleman was poor, though of 
good family, and he was about to sail for South 
America on mercantile business. 

So with many vows of eternal constancy on 
both sides they departed. Shortly afterward both 
Rosaline’s parents died, and she went to reside 
with an aunt, at whose home she first met Hugh 
Nichols, ‘*Hugh Nichols, Esq.,” as they called 
him on Wall street. 

He was a rich man, both by inheritance and 
S his own good business tact, for he was now a 
$ bachelor of thirty-seven, but his hitherto unsus- 
; ceptible heart succumbed at once to the charms 
$ of the dainty little village maiden. 
$ At first, Hugh Nichols did not find his suit a 
: very successful one, although he had the influence 
Sof all the lady’s friends in his behalf; but the 
¢ memory of her absent lover grew fainter in Rosa- 
 line’s soul as his letters grew fewer; and the 
elegant home and its beautiful surroundings, 
which the rich man promised her, began to 
occupy her imagination. 

Then the little girl-woman was beset on all 
: sides by her friends, who thought it would be 
madness to let such an opportunity slip. 

* At last, her consent made Hugh Nichols the 
} happiest of men, and two years — 
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called him husband, when one morning her old 3 enjoy music at all, though he’s always ready to 
lover presented himself before her. get it for me; and as for poetry, he’d much 
The mistress of that stately mansion turned 3 rather be poring over his ledgers than hear me 
from the window, and walked, with a clouded 3 read it. Then it’s precious little he cares for 
forehead, up and down her magnificent drawing- } beautiful scenery, 
room. ‘ 
‘‘ How handsome Ruel looked, even better than re mesa enn to him, ‘ 
he did before he went to South America,” mur- eo 
mured the lady. ‘I declare, it has brought up 3 We are not in the least congenial. I feel it more 
all the past before me so vividly, and I could not } to-day, after seeing Ruel, than I ever did before. 
believe, as I sat by his side, that three years had 3 Ah, if I’d only known—if I'd only waited: but | 
rolled by since last I was there, and that for two § was so young and so easily influenced by others, 
of these I have been a wife.” Well, it’s too late to mourn now; but with all 
She did not pronounce the name with a tender } your wealth, and with your husband that’s s0 
and triumphant joy, which comes so beautifully $ fond and proud of you; with many to envy you 
from the lips of a young wife, but sadly, almost } your circumstances and your station, are you, 
bitterly. this day, Rosaline Nichols, a‘happy woman? Qh, 
“How different our meeting was from our dear, there comes Hugh!” and the lady started 
parting! That was at the old garden-gate, : as she heard the sharp, quick sound of footfalls 
where he held me so fondly to his heart, and 3 on the front steps: but her brow did not brighten, 
left me with his kisses and his blessings: and § ‘‘Well, how does my little puss feel to-day?” 
now he only took my hand and congratulated $ asked the loud, cheerful voice of Hugh Nichols, 
me on my marriage, but the words didn’t come : as he bustled into the drawing-room and caught 
trom his heart. I could tell they didn’t, and I S his young wife in his arms, and lifting her up, 
knew when his eyes rested on me that he had ; kissed her on either cheek. 
not forgotten. I wonder how I looked this morn- § He was a loud, bustling sort of man, tall 
ing?” and the lady paused before the long mir- $ and corpulent, and, on the whole, good-looking, 
ror, whose gilded top touched the ceiling; her 3 § though there was a certain coarseness in the 
brow cleared a little as she stood there, and } 3 lines of his face, and a physiognomist would 
gazed on her own sweet picture. Her morning- } ’ have read his character very readily. 
robe of sky-blue silk, with the pretty Honiton § $ He was a thorough business man, with ready, 
lace collar running round its neck, especially § * though not keen wit, with a good deal of social 
became her very fair complexion, and she $ : bon homme, and that off-hand good-humor which 
threaded her white fingers through her curls, 3 < gives a man in clubs the reputation of “good 
that were like the gold of that October morning, } fellow.” 
looking just the sweet, girlish thing she did on His complexion was florid; his eyes and hair 
that night when Ruel had kissed her at the gar- § dark; his features were large and agreeable. 
den-gate. $ ‘There, Hugh,” pettishly exclaimed the young 
“I couldn’t help jesting him a little just for § wife, as she smoothed her rumpled dress, ‘‘just 
curiosity, about those beautiful South American } see what you’ve done. I do wish you would be 
women; and I understood what answer that sad } a little less rough in your movements. You 
smile meant. Ah, Ruel, Ruel!” and now there really give my nerves a terrible jar when you 
were tears in the lady’s blue eyes, and she’ ’ bustle into the room, and catch hdld-of me after 
paused and drew a little circle of violets from a 3; this fashion.” 
cushion of moss, that sat on the marble table in “Do I, my dear little dumpling? Well, it’s 
a basket of Sevres china, and tore the sweet; too bad. Promise to make up this time, and rll 
flowers to pieces with her impatient fingers, as} agree not to offend again,” and the gentleman 
she kept on her walk up and down the room. § put down his face for a kiss of reconciliation. 
**I don’t know how I came to marry Hugh. : It was given, but so cold and indifferently, 
Yes, I do though, aunt Electa and all the rest ‘that if Hugh Nichols had been a more sensitive 
of them would give me no peace, justbecause or exacting’ husband, it would have struck like 
he was a rich man: and I am a rich lady now.” ’ ice into his soul. 
She glanced with a gloomy dissatisfaction over} ‘Got the blues to-day, puss?” he asked, 
her gorgeous parlor. ‘Hugh is a good, kind $ § bending down, and searching the clouded face, 
husband, but after all, he isn’t my ideal. I$ for this was a mental epidemic to which Hugh 
want something of grace and chivalry, and deli- § : Nichols considered his wife particularly liable. 
cate appreciation that isn’t in him. He doesn’t: ‘Yes, I don’t much care what becomes of me.” 
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“Qh, come now, don’t give up after thet 5 **Well, betwixt my calls, and headache, and 
fashion. What makes her feel so bad to-day?” § music, I haven’t had any time to attend to them 
and he seated himself on an ottoman, and pulled § this week. Perhaps I can next. If I don’t, I'll 
the lady on his knee just as one might a vexed $ $ put the seamstress at it. a 


$ 


child. $ Just then the bell rang for dinner, and the 

“Nothing particular as I know of. Don’t dis- : husband and wife went down stairs together; 
turb yourself about me, Hugh.” sand though Mrs. Nichols’ ill-humor was half * 

“Well, I’ve got some news for you that’ll$ dissipated by the thought of the beautiful pony 
drive the blues into next week, at least. Guess } her husband had promised her, the pleasure was 
what it is, pet.” greatly neutralized by the thought that Ruel 

“I can’t, Hugh. I never was good at guess- 3 Wylie was such a fine horseman, and that her 
ing.” $ husband, instead of that gentleman, would ride 

“Now don’t tell me that, you dear, little $ out with her to-morrow. 

Yankee: there never was anything in the world “It is a plain gold ring, Rosaline, and you 
at which you weren’t good, if you’d only a mind $ will wear it for the sake of old times, I am sure.” 
to be.” They sat together in the drawing-room, Ruel 

“Thank you for the compliment. Now do § and Rosaline Nichols, that October afternoon, 
tell me what it is, Hugh?” with a faint show of ; whose wondrous mellow beauty was the latest 
interest. < miracle of the year. The earth lay still and 

“I’ve been buying o certain naughty little § glorified under her banners of mist and her pil- 
girl, the finest little Oregon pony to be found in § lars of sunlight. There was no stir among the 
the state. She is a perfect beauty, black as} forest leaves that afternoon, a gift sent and 
night, and graceful as a young fawn. Oh, my 3 sanctified of God to the earth, over whose face 
love, I long to see you on her.” ‘ seemed, for a moment, to slumber the curse that 

The lady’s brow brightened. ‘Hugh, you are ; once woke up the echoes of the Eden, ‘*Cursed 
a good soul. How much I shall think of that } ; is the ground for thy sake.” 
pony!” : “No, Mr. Wylie, I do not think my husband 

“Yes, and to-morrow afternoon, if it’s plea- $ would be willing I should receive and wear such 
sant, you and I are to have our first ride. I’ve a gift from any gentleman, so you will accept 
bought you a new cap, with plumes, to match } my thanks for it, and excuse me for refusing it 
your riding habit, and it will be sent home to- § } for his sake,” and with true wifely dignity, Mrs. 
night.” 3 * Nichols put back the ring in the gentleman’s 

“Goody! goody!” She clapped her white : hand; when there pleaded for its acceptance a 
hands with a momentary effervescence of delight. : very tender voice in the depths of her own heart. 
“Won’t I be glad to let Mrs. Wilson see me! < «Ah, Rosaline, I had once — to place an- 
Our riding-master says I am a better equestrian $ other ring there, and , 
than she is now.” “Hush, hush,” interrupted the yong wife, 

“To be sure you are, my dear. You look { and there was a tremor of fear in her voice, and 
mach finer on horseback than she ever pre-}a flush half of indignation, half of some other 
tended to.” $ feeling in her cheek. ‘Whatever we were then, 

“Not in her husband’s eyes, I presume; there, § you know I am now the wife of Mr. Nichols, and 
Hugh, don’t lean your arm so heavily on my § Sas such I can never hear any allusions to the 
shoulder. I wonder if you think I’m made of : S past. You must never forget this, Mr. Wylie, 
iron or wood, or some other insentient material?” } as surely as I never shall.” 

“No, my dear, I think you’re made of the } Ruel Wylie rose up with a sigh. He looked 
daintiest flesh and blood that ever was put into down with a feeling of new veneration on his 
one of Eve’s daughter’s! But, my dear, have 3 beautiful hostess, and man of the world as he 
you marked my handkerchiefs this morning? $ was, and irresistible as he deemed himself to all 
You know you promised.” : women, he felt that here he could go no further, 

“So I did, but I forgot all about it. I wish } that whatever feelings Mrs. Nichols might still 
you would hire them done, Hugh. Every few ; entertain for the love of her youth, they would 
months you get a new dozen, and then I’m} be buried in her own soul; that she would be 
bothered about the marking.” 3 true, even in word, to the husband of her election. 

“Oh, no, daisy, I don’t wear out more than } And to the honor, the everlasting honor of 
two dozen handkerchiefs a year, and I do like 3 Rosaline Nichols, be these words written; one 
to see your handwriting on them, it’s such a ; great temptation was placed before her, and she 
dainty little hand.” $ resisted it 

Vor. XXXV.—9 
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She was as fond as any other woman of admi- ; somehow I feel as if the soft touch of your 
ration and affection. She had only to look into } ; fingers would soothe and cool it.” 
the eyes of her former lover to assure herself } ’ Under ordinary circumstances Mrs. Nichols 
that there was no lack of either in his feelings § $ would have complied with this request, but her 
toward her. But for womanly pride and wifely 3 3 whole soul was jarred and embittered by the 


honor she would receive them not. 

So Ruel Wylie took the hand she gave him at 
parting, with the respect due to the wife of an- 
other man, and gravely bowed, and pressed his 
lips upon it. 

“‘Good-bye, Mrs. Nichols: for the sake of the 
past we may be friends.” 

‘* Always friends,” echoed the lady’s soft voice: 
and he felt it would be nothing more. 

**Oh, dear, dear! I wish he hadn’t come. I 
weuld I hadn’t seen him,” murmured the little 
lady, as she paced up and down her chamber, 


S events of the afternoon, and her husband’s en- 
trance had been most inopportune. 

As it was, however, she answered coldly, “] 
can’t do your head any good, Hugh, as I’m not 
used to turning nurse. If it aches, you can go 
down and get Rachel to bathe it for you.” 

Hugh Nichols rose up. His wife had stung 
; him at last, for fond as he was of her, and in- 
; dulgent to her humors, he was not usually an 
easily led or weak man. 

**Rosaline,” he said, almost sternly, ‘when 
‘your head has ached, and you told me of it, I 





with the tears staining her cheeks, and quick } would sooner have cut off my right hand than 
sobs heaving her breast. answered you thus,” and he left the room. 

“It was so hard to refuse that ring, and it: Mrs. Nichols’ conscience smote her so much 
would have been easy enough to deceive Hugh § $ for a moment, that she was half inclined to spring 
about it, for he’s not very penetrating at the } ‘after her husband and beg his pardon; but her 
best. s ‘ own selfishness triumphed. 

“But I am his wife, and I couldn’t make up : “If his head does ache, so does my heart, and 
my mind to tell a lie, or even deceive him when : I can’t wait on him now,” she muttered to her- 
he has such confidence in me. self. 

“I don’t love my husband though. I don’t § $ Mr. Nichols did not present himself at supper, 
believe I do the least bit in the world; and I Sand the domestic said he had gone up to his 
should have been happier to have lived in a cot- } room, and was in a sound sleep: so his wife con- 
tage, and on a crust with Ruel, than to be the : cluded not to wake him. 
mistress of all this splendor. $ In the evening, some friends came out from 

“How handsome he looked! how my heart} the city. As Mr. Nichols’ residence was only s 
ached as I bade him good-bye—there, there goes 3 few miles from this, the hostess was occupied 
Hugh’s ring of the bell,” and a bitter, almost : until a late hour with her guests; and on being 
fearful expression darkened the lady’s face. S apprised of their arrival, her husband had sent 
“I’m beginning almost to loathe—I believe yet } down the apology that he was too ill to see them; 


I shall hate him.” 

There came the sound of heavy feet along the 
hall, and the next moment the door was abruptly 
thrust open. 


“Oh, Hugh, I think you might have courtesy $ 


enough to knock at the door, before you storm 
my chamber in that way,” was the ungracious 
reception which met the gentleman. 

“Well, I’m sorry if I burst in upon you, but 
to tell the truth, I’m quite worn out,” and Mr. 
Nichols threw himself into his wife’s cushioned 
easy-chair. ‘Do come here, Rosaline.” 

‘‘No, thank you; if you choose to sit, I feel 
more like walking; only I must beg you not to 
talk to me.” 

‘Why, Rosy, you’re in a bad-humor to-night, 
I think,” leaning his head heavily against the $ 
cushions. 

‘Very possibly.” 

‘Well, do dear, come here, put your hand on 
my head. It burns and aches horribly, and ‘ 


} “and turned over had gone right off to sleep 
’ again,” muttered the domestic, in an undertone, 
to Mrs. Nichols. Whereupon, that lady thought 
’her husband very discourteous to herself and 
her company. 
3 After they left, however, she again sent up to 
3 his room, to learn how he was, and received in 
reply that ‘‘he was no better, and didn’t wish to 
$ be disturbed again until morning.” 

‘How very unusual it is for Hugh to send 
me such an unkind message!” murmured Mrs. 
$ Nichols, that night, as she drew the pins from 
Sher golden hair, ‘I presume he was offended 
because I made him such a reply when he told 
me his head ached. Well, I can’t help it now, 
and I guess it will all be right in the morn- 
sing.” 

But, the next morning, Mr. Nichols was un- 
able to leave his bed, and made such incoherent 





‘ 


N \ replies to his wife, when she visited his chamber, 
‘that she immediately concluded he could not be 
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in his right mind, and, in much alarm, sent for » don’t die and leave your Rosie!” and so, parting 
a physician. $ away the damp hair in his dying hour, as she 
The doctor looked grave on seeing the sick} had never done in his living ones, Rosaline 
man, and said that he was threatened with § Nichols made her cry over her husband. Alas! 
typhoid fever, and the words struck a cold terror } S alas! how many such vain cries have been made 
inte the heart of Rosaline Nichols. : over dying bedsides; but the guest that, sooner 
Two weeks had passed, passed amid fiuctua- $ or later, crosses every threshold, was entering, 
tions of hope and fear, such as the anxious } ‘and all his wealth would not buy back one hour 
watchers by the bedside of that terrible fever $ of life to Hugh Nichols. 
can best understand. For most of the time, Mr. : Once he opened his eyes, and smiled faintly on 
Nichols seemed in a state of stupor, although he: ; : his wife. She put her arms around his neck, 
had occasional seasons of wakefulness, and rare ¢ S and begged him not to leave her, with words that 
lucid intervals. His wife had watched most showered the cheeks of every listener with tears. 
tenderly over him night and day, until the bloom § A look of agony came over his face; and the 
had left her cheek, and the light was quenched § S clergyman, who stood by, bowed himself in 
in her blue eyes. s : prayer, and the dying man’s eyes softened as he 
Memory and remorse had been very busy in $ ‘heard him, and there was faith and hope in his 
the heart of the young wife, and she had made } : ; face, as he looked upward; but just as the prayer 
many blessed resolves for the time when Hugh $ 3 closed, the soul of Hugh Nichols went down to 
should be well again: and then, once in a while, } the river—the river where all life flows unto 
athought would rush across her soul, a thought § $ death. Oh! blessed be God, the river over which ~ 
s0 terrible that it seemed to palsy both heart and § ‘all true life passes to the shores of eternal rest. 
brain, and she would moan out wildly, “Oh!} A year anda half had passed. It was a beauti- 
God, not that—spare him! spare him!” ’ ful evening in the early May. The stars filled 
But at the end of two weeks there was no 3 the sky with their illuminated lettering, and the 
abatement of the fever, and all perceived, what’ young moon laid her golden sickle on the 
the young woman would not admit, that the suf- {azure sky. The apple trees, clothed with white 
ferer was rapidly failing. A consultation of } blossoms, looked like tents pitched in the dis- 
doctors was held that evening: and when they tance, and the winds sent up sweet, fresh fra- 
had all left, the old family physician sent for ; grance from the woods. Mrs. Nichols’ parlor 
Mrs. Nichols to tell her the result. 3 was lighted that evening almost for the first 
She entered the room with so much eager; time since her husband’s death, and on a divan 
anxiety in her eyes, and with such a worn, white ; in one of the alcoves, sat Ruel Wylie and Mrs. 
face, and the bright golden hair put away in ; Nichols. She looked very beautiful in her half 
heavy wrinkles from the smooth forehead, that, } mourning, and there was a soft flush on the 
looking on her, the old man was strangely } ; lady’s cheek that reminded her companion of 
touched. é the days of his early wooing: and although nine 
“Now, doctor, what do they all think of my ; years lay between that time and this, the bloom 
husband—that he will be better very soon?” She § there now was fair as it was then. 
asked the question with touching childish eager- § “How beautiful the moon is to-night! and 
ness. $ she looks in upon us with her old smile. Ah! 
“My dear child,” said the old man, ‘‘it grieves ; Rosaline, have you forgotten that night under 
my heart to tell you; but——” : S the willow?” 
She understood him, and a shriek burst from ; “T have not forgotten it,” echoed the soft, 
her lips that rang through the house, and stirred $ fluttering voice of the lady. 
the stupor of the dying man; then she stood still, $ «And now, Rosaline, my heart must speak the 
White and paralyzed. secret it has held so long and heavily. Believe 
“Oh! Hugh, I can’t let you go, I can’t!” mur- : me, that young love was the love of my life, and 
mured the stricken wife, as, an hour later, she : though I have met many women, beautiful, ac- 
stood by her husband’s bedside. ‘You've been $ § complished and high-born, yet none of them 
such a good, kind, tender husband to me; you’ ve § Shas ever taken the place of the little girl who 
petted, and watched over, and cared for my $ ‘laid her golden head on my breast under the 
lightest wish: and how can I live without you; apple boughs that night. And, Rosaline, tell 
now? Do get well, Hugh, so that I can show ; me if this long, silent affection does not now de- 
you how sorry I am that I’ve not made a better § serve some recompense?” 
Wife; that I’ve been so careless, and cruel, and$ And so with such tender, poetic words, as ever 
8 indifferent to all your kindness. Qh! Hugh, ; win the hearts of the daughters of men, he won 
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_ the beautifal widow; though for a year after her 

husband's death she had mourned him sincerely, § 
and resolved in her soul never, never to wear 
any name but his! 

Once, it is true, a thought of him came darkly 
over her new happiness that night. 

“Oh, Ruel!” exclaimed the impulsive little 
woman, with the tears bubbling into her blue 
eyes, ‘‘what would Hugh say if he knew this?” 

And Ruel soothed and comforted her, as the 
living love can comfort for the dead one. : 

And somewhat after this fashion were the 
young lover’s thoughts that night, as he rode 
home through the still country. 

‘*Well, I’m a happy man anyhow, this night. 
I shall have one of the handsomest wives in} 
Christendom, and that’s worth a great deal to a $ 
man that values beauty as much as I do. And; 
I always did think more of Rosaline—bless her $ N 
dear, little soul! than of any other woman, and } 
if I don’t do all I can to make her happy I shall 3 3 
be a great scamp. é 

“Then what a ‘snug nest’ I shall set myself $ : 
into. Nichols’ estate was valued at least a hun- 
dred thousand, and that is no small considera- 3 
tion to a fellow that ill-fortune has dodged all } 
her life. ; 

** Well, anyhow, she could not have done me a} 
greater favor, nor herself either, than to have } 
married that Nichols; and didn’t he die just in ; 
the nick of time? N 

“You're a knave, Ruel Wylie, to allow such a } 
thought to cross your brain, but as it’s gotten in 
there, you may as well take a cigar on it, and $ 
console yourself that you are not marrying for 
interested motives, because you selected Rosa- 
line Wayne, above all other women, when she 
hadn’t a dollar in the world; and now if Rosa- 
line Nichols brings you a hundred thousand of 
them, you certainly have a right to rejoice over 
that fact.” 

And taking out a cigar, and whistling a tune, 
Ruel Wylie saw the city spires rise in the dis- } 
tance, and heeded not their language nor their } 
prayer. ; 

After all, do not think too harshly of him, $ 
reader. He did not consider himself a selfish ; : 
man, and all men granted he was an honorable $ 
one in business. He had a good deal of impul- } 
sive kind-heartedness, and he was utterly ant 
conscious of the vanity and selfishness that } 
poisoned his character, for he was the only son $ 








more upon the pair wedded for the love of their 
youth. 

It is late breakfast time, and Mrs. Wylie sits 
before her silver urn, seeming in her lilac silk 
robe with its dainty blue linings, scarcely older 
than when we saw her last, and yet her face 
does not wear the light and joy which we might 
fancy for the wife of Ruel Wylie. 

He sits opposite, and that tasteful worsted 
dressing-gown is certainly most becoming to his 
tall, fine figure. He is busily engaged with the 


‘ morning paper, and takes his cup hastily from 


his wife, and bows without speaking. 

Two minutes later he does speak, however, 
and in anything but a bland tone, 

‘‘What miserable stuff this coffee is, Rosaline! 
Really, it’s provoking that a man can’t havea 
$ decent breakfast.” Ruel is a great epicure, his 
wife has discovered this long ago. 

“Well, really, not occupying the position of 
cook here, I don’t know that I’m responsible for 
the coffee, besides, you know, I shall have to 
drink it as well as you.” 

“If you are not cook, Rosaline, I believe you 
are mistress, and as such I do hold you slightly 
responsible for the state in which our meals 
come up to us.” 

‘“‘Well, I wish, in future, you would make 
your complaints to the cook. It will save mea 
great deal of annoyance, and so long as I pro- 
vide the table I think I do my share.” 

Rosaline regretted these words had passed her 
lips the next moment, for she knew that nothing 
irritated her husband so much as any allusion 
to the mongy which she had brought him. But 
the thing was done. He looked up with a glare 
in his eyes that almost startled her, and she saw 
him knawing his under lip to keep down the tide 
of angry words that were in his heart. 

But Rosaline had little to fear, and she knew 
it, for Ruel Wylie was a quick tempered man, 
but he did not bear malice long, and his anger 
usually disappeared with a sudden explosion. 

But both husband and wife being pettish and 
exacting, both’ having been accustomed to 8 
§ great deal of attention in their youth, neither, 
of course, understood the secret of making little 
sacrifices for the other. 

Hence they were in a state of frequent irrita- 
bility by those discords and jars, which mar all 
the happiness of life. 

Mrs. Wylie, had she been a more judicioug 


of his mother, petted and flattered from his : woman, might have preserved harmony between 

youth; and self-discipline and high principles ; herself and the husband whom she loved, but 

of action were lessons that life had never taught $ her habit of petty complaining and fault-finding, 

him. * was by no means likely to conciliate a man of 
Two years have passed, as we look in once $ his temperament. 
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“Where were you last night, Ruel?” she ,; you in a better humor to-morrow.” And without 
asked, in a somewhat milder tone, for that fiery even bidding his wife good morning, the hus- 
glance had had its effect on her. ¢ band left the room, slamming the door after 

«JT was at the club—any objections?’ For in é him. 
one way or another the bitterness which Rosa-$ It stood apart, that solitary grave, in the 
Jine’s allusion had created must have vent. : woods, telling, amid all the awakening and re- 

“I presume it will be of little consequence to} ; joicing of the year into a new spring, its story 
you whether I have or not, though one might ; of death. 
readily imagine a wife would feel somewhat} A costly iron railing enclosed it, and a mag- 
lonely, to pass her evenings away here in the : nificent marble monument threw its shadows 
country, while her husband was off till midnight { over the moss, with which careful hands had 
enjoying himself in the city.” cushioned the grave; and the marble told the 

“I believe you usually accompany me, Mrs. 3 passer-by that Hugh Nichols, in the fortieth 
Wylie, except when I go to the club; or when, § year of his age, was buried there, that he was a 
as so frequently happens, I have been unfortu- ; most indulgent husband, the truest of friends, 
nate enough to have incurred 7 displeasure, the best of citizens. 
and you refuse my invitations ’ The violets, that made a dark-blue fluting 

But there is no use in going into the details} around the grave, were tolling their bells of 
of this quarrel, petty as the folly and weakness fragrance to the light wind, when, suddenly, the 
of human nature could make it. Alas! its type ; iron gate was opened, and, with a flushed cheek 
may be found in so many fair homes, by so many $ and hurried step, Rosaline Wylie entered the en- 
breakfast-tables. It ended in this wise. closure, and threw herself down by the grave of 

“Ruel, you will take me out to ride this } the man who had been her husband. 
morning, won’t you?” asked Mrs. Wylie, ay she “Ah! Hugh, dear Hugh!” she said, while 
rose from the table. ‘It will be perfectly de- { thick sobs shook her frame, “I wish you were 
lightful in the woods.” 2 back again to pet your little Rosie! You never 

“I should be happy to accompany you, Rosa- ; spoke a cross word to me, you never did an un- 
line, but I’m under an engagement in the city, ; kind thing to me all the days we were together, 
and must be there by eleven.” } and I didn’t prize you half enough until you went 

“That’s always your excuse if I want you to away and left me; and now I haven’t anybody to 
do anything for me. If it was any woman but ; ; love me half so well as you did!” and here the 
your wife who asked, I’m sure you’d be ready $ sobs choked her voice, and she buried her cheek 
enough to go with her.” Ri in the short grass, and wept bitter tears for the 

“I do wish, Mrs. Wylie, you wouldn’t make } dead. 
quite a fool of yourself, by such absurdities as} At last she grew calmer: and perhaps that fair 
these. I might retort on you, that if any other * s : spring morning, with that peaceful grave, quieted 
man had asked you to sew a button on his * * somewhat the uneasy heart of the woman. 
dressing-gown, you would, most likely, have: ‘I’m sure it isn’t my fault that Ruel and I 
done him the favor; but as I have the honor to 8 é don’t get on well together,” she murmured to 
be your husband, you have not thought it worth $ herself, ‘Hugh and I never had any trouble to- 
your trouble to oblige me,” glancing at his gown, : gether, and all I want is to be understood, and 
from which a button was missing. $ petted, and caressed, as my nature demands. 

“Hugh never asked me to do these things. } Then, I’m sure Ruel has no right to complain. 
Hugh was never so unkind to me,” murmured $ Just think what a fortune I brought him, and 
the lady, as she sunk upon a lounge, and burst } how he has the whole management of it. Per- 
into tears—just those sort of angry tears which $ haps I ought not to remind him of this; but then, 
only serve to irritate men further. 3 what woman could keep her temper theongh all 

So betwixt her new allusion to her first hus- $ ’ his aggravating speeches? But I guess I’ll go 
band and the sight of her tears, the gentleman ; home and take a ride, and I’ll dress myself in 
lost what slight control he had before maintained ? just the prettiest way I can for Ruel to-night. 
over his temper. ‘ He’s so fond of seeing me well dressed. I know 

“I declare, Mrs. Wylie, you’re enough to drive that was only a threat of his not to return; and 
&manmad. Positively I can’t stand this much if he’s in a good-humor I’ll kiss him.” 
longer, and if you goon in such fashion, I’ll set} Then she plucked two or three violets from 
sail for California, and see if I can’t find a little } } Hugh’s grave, and twined them among her curls, 
peace for my life. You needn’t expect me home } 3 $ and went home, no wiser, no better; not dream- 
to-night. I hope, I sincerely hope I may find } ing that it lay with herself to disentangle all the 
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threads and make sweet harmonies out of her 
present life. 

And so she had found her early love, only to 
prove it a disappointment. 

And, reader, is it not often so with the dreams 
of time? Ifthe cups we thirst for were lifted to 
our lips, might we not find them bitterness and 
sorrow? And the green fields to which we look 
off with such longing eyes, full of thorns did we 
but tread them? 

‘Not satisfied, not satisfied!” is it not the cry 
of every human soul who expects from the world 
happiness, that ‘‘something it cannot give us?” ; 





ean 


Oh! the paradises of enjoyment and rest which 
our fancies build for us in this world are never 
realized, and if the good gifts we crave of the 
treasury of time—love, fame, wealth—were 
showered upon us, we should still find the dis- 
quiet and the weariness. 

Not out of, but in ourselves, must be our rest; 
and the living for others, the doing good as our 
hands and hearts find it to do, will alone give us 
contentment. ‘Open Thou our eyes that we 
may see, and our hearts that we may under- 
stand.” 





JENNY. 


BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Wuen Jenny was a wee thing, 
And tottled o’er the floor, 

And used to hide my lavish gifts 
In doll sized pinafore. 


Miss Jenny wasn’t prudish, 
Would kiss the grizzly phiz, 
That thro’ her dainty eyeglass now 
She only sees to quiz. 
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When Jenny was a wee thing, 
And stood beside my knee, 

I taught her many a lesson 
Of that Friend we cannot see. 


And taught her, lowly kneéling, 
To lift her heart in prayer 

To Him who hath the humblest 
Forever in His care. 
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Then Jenny was a wee thing, 
She’s tall and stylish now, 


And only deigns in Grace Church 
Her contrite knee to bow. 


And ’tis no vulgar leather 

Must bind Miss Jenny’s prayers, 
She likes religion handsome 

To match the dress she wears. 


When Jenny was a wee thing, 
Her heart was warm and true; 

But now she mocks at feeling, 
And truth is passe too. 


Ah! Jenny is quite different 
From the Jean beloved of yore, 

The little curly, laughing thing 
I dandled is no more. 


But thero’s a haughty lady 
That rules the world of pride, 

And thinks to walk the golden streets 
On the patrician side, 
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BY MISS ELIZABETH MILLER. 


HomMsEWARD bound! across the ocean, 
O’er the billows bright and blue! 

Heaves each heart with warm emotion, 
As the distant shore we view. 

Home, sweet home, thou land enchanted! 
Fairer far than all beside; 

By a thousand sweet thoughts haunted, 
Memories of love and pride. 


Favor, oh, ye winds, our vessel! 
For her crew are homeward bound! 
Yet, if need be, we can wrestle 
With the storms that gather round. 
For the hands work bravely ever, 
When the heart is busy too; 
Love gives strength for all endeavor, 
Love is strong to dare and do. 
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Homeward bound! We have been roving 
O’er the world; and long away; 

There were those whose tender loving 
Would have lured our longer stay. 

In our hearts awoke the yearning 
For the old home loved so well; 

And with joy we are returning, 
High with hope our bosoms swell 


If this be, oh, friends, so cheering, 
Think, shall not our joy be more, 

When our barks of life are nearing 
Canaan’s fair and lovely shore? 

For the loved await us yonder, 
Warm embraces wait us there! 

Homes from whence we need not wander, 
Joys unchecked by pain or care! 
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BY F. H. STAUFFER. 





I was smoking in my study at Port P——. 
As I leaned back in my easy-chair, I became 
the subject of the most delicious vagaries. My 
senses were carried away on the wings of the 
most grotesque imagery; ‘‘castles in the air” 
rose like magic, and long vistas of paintings and 3 
statuary opened to my gaze at every turn. 

Perhaps this was owing to the segar; perhaps 
to my hat (which sat rather rakishly on my 
head,) pressing upon my organs of humor and 
ideality; perhaps because I was just then satis- 
fied with the world in general, and with myself 
in particular. Bethat as it may, I was for once, 
matter-of-fact man as I am, indulging in the 
most absurd yet enchanting vagaries. 

Some segars lay on the table, which, together 
with the way I cocked my head at unusual noises, 
revealed that I was waiting for a companion. 
And so I was; I was waiting for Frank Rivers. 

A glorious, whole-souled fellow was Rivers; ‘ 
sensitive to a fault, rather visionary in his views, $ 
(perhaps only so in comparison with myself,) § 
warm, brave, impulsive, and very strong in his $ 
likes and dislikes. 3 

He was never to be cornered in an argument— ; 
not he. His antagonist’s reasoning was warped 3 
into the most ludicrous shapes; sophistry, flash- § 
ing with the scintillations of his wit, enveloped } 
it in her folds: and when these failed, his ring- $ 
ing laugh, so peculiarly contagious, would carry 
him off, undefeated still, upon the strong wings 
of its sonorous echo. 

Interest him in an argument? forsooth! you 
might as well try to upset Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment with a yard stick, or attempt to shave 
yourself with a rolling-pin! 

While I was sitting in my reverie, I heard 
footsteps coming up the stairs. 

“There’s Rivers at last!” I thought. 





$chanic and a genius. 


“Yes, yes—I see. Mr. Miles—Abner Miles,” 
he replied, taking my hint to introduce him- 
self at the same time that he took the chair. 

“You are a philosopher, Mr. Reed—a me- 
I know this because I 
have inquired; I know this because I have seen 


3 the light burning in your room at late hours. 


I have something to exhibit to you. You will 
be able to understand me, your perceptives are 
largely developed, your constructiveness very 
large, your reasoning powers more than ordi- 
nary. I, too, am a genius. For many years I 
have been devoting my attention to a new mo- 
tive power—and my labors have at last been 
crowned with success. You said we were alone?” 

“TI did, Mr. Miles.” 

‘‘Well—you are waiting for me to expedite 
business, ain’t you?” 

‘Not particularly so—though I expect a friend 
here shortly.” 

“You do?” asked he, glaring at me. Soon 
his eyes, however, assumed their usual expres- 
sion. ‘You are quite complacent, Mr. Reed.” 

“Thank you,” I replied, lighting another 
segar, and becoming slowly convinced that I 
was alone with a maniac. 

Taking a small box from his bosom he made 
room for it on the table—shoving, as he did so, 
my books, papers, microscopes, pistols, &c., 
into a glorious heap of confusion. 

“‘Disarranging your table slightly, ain’t I? 
But never mind it.” 

He opened the box and took out its contents. 
It was a miniature wagon, neatly fashioned out 
of brass and steel, with machinery about it that 
was quite a mystery to me. 

Taking the light in one hand and the little car 
in the other, he sat down upon the floor. Giving 
the fly-wheel, which was higher than the other 





But it wasn’t; the door opened and in stalked } wheels, and stood clear of the floor, a sudden 
& man whom I had never seen before. There } twirl, the car went across the room with con- 
was something majestic in his tread, something 3 siderable velocity. Going to the farther end of 
intellectual in his countenance, something de- 3the room, he started it again. It flew across 
monical in the glare of his eyes. the room, increasing in velocity as it went, and 

“Are wo alone?” he asked, in a low voice, {running up against the wash-board with a force 
looking uneasily around the room. almost sufficient to have demolished it. 

“Exclusively so,” I replied, eyeing my visitor ; ‘‘What do you think of that?” he asked. 
with more than common curiosity. “Take a} ‘A great invention, indeed,” I said. 
chair, Mr. ——, Mr. ——?” what is the motive power?” 
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**Patience, Mr. Reed. I am not through yet. Astounded as I was, a thought flashed across 
Now watch how rapidly and how beautifully it $ my brain, and I very indiscreetly out with it. 
revolves in a circle.” “Ah, but—Mr. Miles—how will you get it to 

He started the car in a circle of some four $ run up hill?” 
feet in diameter. It commenced slowly to make His countenance assumed a look of blank dis- 
the circuit—then faster, faster, faster—until it} may—he pushed back the bushy hair from his 
seemed to lie on the floor a large ring of polished 3 forehead—then rose abruptly to his feet. 
steel, perfectly motionless. I watched it for I shrank away from the burning, maniacal 
about ten minutes. I was thunder-struck; my $ glare of his eyes. 
br@in was becoming bewildered. “Up hill? Up hill? It has no business up 

‘Beautiful! splendid!” I cried, in ecstasy. hill! If it has, that can soon be remedied. Not 

Mr. Miles took up the car with an evident air} another objection to it, sir. Look here, Mr. 
of satisfaction, and placed it on the table. Reed—you alone possess my secret—a discovery 

“T am delighted to know that you are pleased : for which I have studied and toiled and labored 
with it,” he said. ‘I was sure that you could 3 for years, The secret shall die with you.” 
appreciate it. It would run for hours in that} Seizing my revolver, which, as I have said, 
way. A large car can be constructed on the lay carelessly upon the table, he leisurely drew 
same principle; of course, some person must be 3 sight upon my vest buttons. 
on board of it to control and govern its velocity. I sprang back to the farthest corner of the 
There’s a motor, Mr. Reed! No expense—no$room. My face was livid, and the perspiration 
cost—no fuel, water or heated air!” oozed from me in great drops. His eyes glared 

**But you have not told me what the motor is, } upon me like a tiger’s—like a demon’s. 

Mr. Miles.” He pulled the trigger—a report followed, a 
‘*Haven’t 12 Well—bend your ear over.” line of smoke curled away from the sweating 
He glanced rapidly around the room, and there $ barrel, and I lay writhing in agony on the floor. 

was such a fire streaming from his eyes, that I How long I remained in that position I know 

would not have thought it strange had there been 3 not. I at last became conscious of a violent 

a smell of singed whiskers in the room! shaking, accompanied with, 

He whispered in my ear, in a very low, soft, ‘Mr. Reed—Mr. Reed! Ho, Ralph!” 
dry tone, Opening my eyes, I beheld my friend Rivers 

‘¢Quicksilver, sir!” bending over me. 

“Quicksilver!” I cried, half jumping from my ‘‘What in the world is wrong, Reed?” he 
chair. asked, half seriously, half comically. 

‘“‘Hush—hush! For heaven’s sake exercise ‘‘Who shot?” I asked. 
more caution. Yes, quicksilver. Look here.” ‘*Who shot?” and Rivers’ musical laugh filled 

As he spoke, he unscrewed a small cap at the the room. ‘Who shot? why I shot you witha 
end of one of the arms in the fly-wheel, and $ champagne cork! Look here!” 
poured some quicksilver out of it into the hollow He led me, still bewildered, to the table. Two 
of his hand. $ bottles of delicious wine were in readiness. 

‘Are you convinced, Mr. Reed? These arms} ‘Oh, I see!” I cried, rubbing my eyes, ‘you 
are all hollow, and partly filled with the liquid } have brought in some ' 
metal. As the wheel revolves, the quicksilver, : ‘‘Champagne—and you have been experiment- 
im flowing from the hub to the tire, and back 3 ing in = 
again, keeps up the motion, and increases it} ‘‘Hachisch!” 
with each evolution. Of course, by additional’ We had a merry time that evening, and it 
machinery, an even, regular motion could be} costs Rivers a new set of vest buttons whenever 
obtained.” ‘I refer to my being ‘‘ALONE WITH A MANIAC!” 
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WRITTEN IN THE CHAMBER OF DEATH. 


I Gaze upon her marble brow, 
Where death has set his signet now; 
She wears a look so sweet and mild, 
It seems as if she only smiled, 

Her form is pulseless, cold and still, 
And yet the gazer feel no-thrill, 
Such is the softness and the’grace ~ 


That resteth on her calm, pale face 
It speaks of gentleness and love— 
Of peace that cometh from above, 
And of a pure and holy faith, 
That giveth victory over death, 
Such as I hope to prove with her, 
When he shall be my conqueror. 
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CHRISTIAN FORD’S TROUBLES. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CHAPTER I. 
Tue sun had gone down behind a mass of 
dark clouds, and the twilight cast deep shadows 


over the lake, which an hour before had been $ 


golden with the sunset. 
Christian Ford stood by the water’s edge, 


looking dreamily upon the distant hills where a } 


clearer light still lingered, though the shadows 
were slowly creeping up almost to their summits. 

It was a pretty scene by daylight, that quiet 
lake, with the rocky hills crowding down on one 


side almost to the margin of the waters; on the i 


by strong excitement, and his eyes fastened 
upon Christian, as if they would have asked 
some question which his lips refused to utter. 

‘*Why do you stand there go cold and silent?” 
he said, hastily. ‘‘One would think it displeased 
you to have me near you.” 

There was a slight quiver about Christian’s 
mouth, but she mastered the agitation bravely, 
and looked at him with a smile. 

3 ‘You are a little unjust to me, as is often the 
3 case, Mr. Gray.” 
“Why do you speak to me in that way?— 





others a broad sweep of level plain, with a little can’t you call me Robert? Forgive me if I have 
village sleeping in the distance, so completely } been abrupt and rude; I am troubled and anx- 
embowered in trees that only the church spire} ious. Listen to me, Christian! You know very 
was visible from the spot where Christian stood. } well why I have, come here to-night. I leave 

The road passed close to the lake, winding in } this place to-morrow, and I could not go without 


and out the picturesque curves, with several 
dwellings scattered along, from whence lights 
began to gleam forth as the evening drew on. 

But Christian Ford was not thinking of the 
beauty and quiet which had so often charmed 
and soothed her. Very grave and pale she 
looked standing there in the gloom, and one 
familiar with her face would have seen the 
changes of a great sorrow in her misty eyes, 
and the patient sadness of her mouth. 

Suddenly the stillness was broken by quick, 
impatient footsteps on the turf, and at the sound 
Christian’s features contracted with suffering, 
then by an effort of her strong will settled into 
a pallid calm, which gave little evidence of the 
emotion so sternly repressed. 

“Why, Christian, one would think you had 
been trying to run away from me. I waited for 
you at the house till I was tired, and at length it 
occurred to me that I might find you down here.” 

Christian turned toward the speaker, quiet 
and self-possessed. 

“T had forgotten that it was so late; shall we 
walk back to the house ?” 

‘Oh, no, stay here, I beg; I don’t feel to-night 
like being shut up in-doors.” 

“‘As you like,” Christian replied, in the same 
changeless tone, turning her face a little away 
as if she were still gazing far over the hills from 
whence the light had wholly faded. 

The young man was moving restlessly to and 
fro, his breath coming quickly like one agitated 


$ some certainty, some understanding.” 

: She stood there so motionless, one might have 

$ thought she heard no syllable that he had 

’ spoken, and he went on in his quick, earnest 
voice, 

$ You asked for time to reflect, Christian—I 

* have given you three days! Now answer, do 

you love me?—will you be my wife?” 

$ His wife! How Christian’s womanly heart 

3 throbbed at the words, then grew sick with the 

thought that the sweet name might never be 

hers. 

‘«You know how I love you, Christian—I can- 
not talk of it—I have no fine words at my com- 
mand—but you feel it, do you not?” 

She struggled a little with herself, and then 
said, with the same forced composure, 

‘sT believe that you think so now, Robert.” 

*<Do not treat real affection with insult, Chris- 
tian,” he exclaimed, angrily, ‘“‘even if you do 
not care for me; no woman has a right to return 
true love with scorn.” 

‘Nor had I that intention, Robert; you know 
me too well to think me capable of it. Yes, I 
believe that you love me, but whether that love 
is the one which is to last through life, or only 
a youthful passion, neither you nor I can tell.” 

He made an impatient gesture, but she forced 
him to silence with the soft pressure of her hand 
upon his arm, 

‘“‘Hear me out, Robert; I am not saying this 
to wound you, but because it is true. You 
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are very young yet—barely twenty; and I am} 
twenty-three—a woman schooled and disciplined ; 
by trials, while you, from the careless ease of } 
your life, are still a boy in heart.” 

He flushed angrily as any very young man 
does at that word. 

“*T don’t see any necessity of your constantly 
reminding me of that!” 

“It is not to annoy you, only to remind you 
of the impossibility of your knowing at present 
whether your affection for me will continue un- 
changed. Be just to me, Robert; remember how 
terrible is the fate of a neglected wife.” 

‘Can you not trust me?—do you believe me 
brute enough to treat you unkindly?” : 

‘Never that; but to know that your heart had 3 
changed toward me would be worse.” 

“But when I tell you that can never happen! 
Oh, you do not love me, Christian; you treat 
me like a child—my love is only idle play to } 
you.” 5 

She made no answer to his passionate re-} 
proaches, only looked at him with those clear, $ 
penetrating eyes, in whose depths darkened such , 
a world of sadness. 

“Why don’t you speak to me, Christian? I} 





its forgetfulness, till life would seem a real fairy 
dream of delight.” 
Her heart beat rapturously at his romantic 


; folly, then the stern reality checked that out- 


burst. 

‘‘But such an existence would not be life, 
Robert! We were put into this world to be of 
use, we should have no right to settle down in 
idleness, even had we the means. Then too we 
should grow old, and romance would not last 
forever.” 

‘*How can you be so calculating, Christian?” 

‘Because I look at life as it is—another proof 
how much older I have grown than you.” 

“TI cannot argue, Christian, I will not! 
swer me at once—will you be my wife?” 

““When?” 

‘“‘Now—why should we wait?” 

“That you know to be impossible.” 

“But if I go away and toil hard for a name, 
will you marry me when I return?” 

“Oh! Robert, it is not success that would 
move me—you would be even dearer in adver- 
sity.” 

“Then you do care for me—you will not send 
me away wholly wretched?” 


An- 


believe you are made of marble; I cannot find a “IT will not fetter you by an engagement. 
touch of genuiné feeling about you! Do at least {Go away with your mother as she commands—I 


be angry; even harsh words would be better $ have reason to believe that she wishes to separate 


than this stony silence.” ; 

*‘Do not your very words prove how unfitted ; 
we are to each other, Robert? You are pas- ; 
sionate and exacting, and I cannot reply to your $ 
bitter words, although they wound me no less $ 
deeply.” 3 

‘«Forgive me—I will not speak so again! Only : 
be kind to me, Christian—you seem so far off— 3 


I feel as if a great wall separated us, which I$ 


cannot pass. Tell me that you love me; do not 
torture me in this way, I cannot bear it.” 

Torture him! Her feelings, her sufferings 
were unthought of; only the inborn selfishness 
of his sex spoke in his passion! 

‘*We could not marry for many, many years, 
Robert! I am poor, and you are dependent 
upon your mother, I am certain that she would 
never give her consent.” 

**T am not a child, to be governed by her.” 

“Hush! Do you think I would become her 
son’s wife against her wishes? Then too I have 
@ sacred trust; my poor, blind aunt is entirely 
dependent upon me—I would marry no man 
now.” 

‘But she should be my care too! Think how 
happy we might be, Christian! We would live 
in some quiet little nook—here perhaps—happy 
in each other, asking nothing of the world but 





us.” 

‘But she has never mentioned you to me! 
Promise, Christian—give me a hope.” 

“‘None, Robert; you have no right to ask it.” 

‘‘And you have no right to torture me in this 
way! I must have this hope to build upon, or I 
shall have no courage.” 

““Go, Robert! Be the time long or short, you 
will find me unchanged—whether circumstances 
then will allow me to speak I do not know.” 

He stamped upon the ground in hot rage, and 
broke into a torrent of reproaches. In that very 
love he showed himself more boyish than any- 
thing else; no wonder that clear-sighted woman 
could not trust his earnest protestations, even 
had there been no other reason to hesitate. 

“Then you will not speak?” 

“You must go perfectly free, Robert; I will 
have you bound by no vow; years hence, honor 
shall not force you to bring back to me the ashes 
of a spent affection.” 

‘Farewell, then!” he exclaimed, turning to 
go. ‘This is your work; whatever happens 
now, remember that it is your doing.” 

She did not answer. Again he came to her 
side. 

“Will you not hear me? 
mine! Speak, do speak!” 


Oh, Christian, be 
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«Farewell, Robert!” 

He dashed aside her hand, and went away } 
without a word, completely overpowered by the 
insanity of passion which had rushed upon him. 

Christian Ford stood for an instant like one 
stunned by a sudden blow, then she started for- 
ward, and his name, uttered in a tone in which 
all her long repressed tenderness broke forth, 
died faintly on her lips, 

“Robert! Robert!” 

But he was far beyond the sound of her voice, 
and already the echo of his hurried footsteps 
was lost in the distance. Christian buried her 
face in her hands, and a shudder of pain swayed 
her form to and fro. At length her hands fell 
to her side, she looked up without a trace of tears N 
upon her white face, and murmured, ; 

«It is over—better to part thus; I can bear it!” } 

The full moon had come up while she stood $ : 
there; a soft, indistinct light displaced the} 
shadows which had lain go heavily around, ting- : 
ing the waters with silver, and shining broad $ ; 
and clear over the distant hill-tops. 

There was the sound of approaching footsteps; : 
for an instant Christian trembled, but her heart 3 
had deceived her; when she raised her eyes, she ? ; 
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: 


surprise you. 


; talk to you like an old woman of the world— 


may I?” 

**T am listening, Mrs. Gray.” 

“T knew you would. I always say you are 
the only sensible unmarried woman I ever 
knew;” and she pressed the icy fingers very 
tenderly. ‘‘Perhaps what I am going to say will 
The truth is, that silly boy of 
mine has taken a fancy that he is dead in love 
with you—has he ventured to tell you so?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Oh, the little dunce, how you must have 
laughed! I have never said a word to him on 
the subject, certain that you would manage him 
better than I could, but I did not quite like to go 
away without some explanation.” 

“Any that I can give, madam, I am ready to 
offer.” 

‘*Has he been here to say good-bye?” 

‘He left me only a few moments since.” 

*‘Indeed! heart-broken, no doubt! Oh, dear, 
; he falls in love so very often; it is really a great 
 trial—and few girls are like you. Now Robert 
is only nineteen, and you are——” 

‘Almost an old maid; you need not hesitate.” 

“Oh, my dear, no, no! But no man should 


saw a tall woman approaching the spot where $ have a wife older than himself! Besides, Robert 
she stood. The moonlight fell full upon that § has idle, expensive habits, which quite frighten 


cold, proud face, and Christian recognized Robert me; and I am not as rich a woman as people 


con- 


Gray’s mother. The girl stood quite still till $ 
the lady came close to her, and said quietly, 
“Good evening, Miss Ford; I see this lovely 3 
night has tempted you out also. I have strayed $ : 
so far from home that I grew quite startled, and } 
was really glad when I saw you standing here.” : 
Christian bowed, and remained quietly look- § 
ing at her with an expression which showed how $ 
useless were all those shallow artifices. 3 

“TI leave this pretty spot to-morrow,” 
tinued Mrs. Gray, ‘‘and I quite regret to go. I 
am sure I shall miss you very much.” 

“You are very kind.” 

“T hope, although my poor health has pre- 
vented my seeing as much of you as I could have 
wished, that you will remember me as a friend.” 

“Mrs. Gray honors me by the desire.” 

“TI wish I might really speak to you as a 
friend,” continued the lady, after a little nervous 
pause; ‘I really wish I might, Miss Ford.” 

“TI shall only feel gratified by any expression 
of interest.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” she answered, putting 
eut her hand and taking Christian’s cold, un- 
resisting fingers in her clasp. 

“You see you are so sensible a girl that one 
feels safe in being perfectly frank with you, and 
has no fear of giving offence. Now I want to 





$ suppose; he must miarry money—it’s the only 
thing for him, don’t you see, my love?” 

‘*Mr. Gray’s mother is the best judge.” 

“Of course!—your good sense again! But 
what I want is this—now you won’t be angry?” 

‘Pray go on.” 

‘“*T knew perfectly well that your feelings were 
not interested,” continued the woman, resolutely 
averting her eyes from the pale face, “so I 
thought it best for all to have a frank under- 
standing. Now I hope Robert will go away con- 
vinced that he has nothing to hope. You may 
even be harsh; don’t spare his feelings, for you 
may be quite sure that if we come here next 
summer, you and I shall laugh at him on account 
of some new love.” 

Christian did not wince under that cruel prob- 
ing of her wound; she would have died then 
and there sooner than have given anv sign. 

‘Perhaps you will see him in the morning?” 

‘It would be useless.” 

“That will be best—you are always right. I 
am so much obliged to you, dear Miss Ford; 
always consider me your friend—now do, I beg. 
Dear me, how late it is! I am so glad I chanced 
to meet you; my mind is quite at ease now.” 

“T am sorry it should have been disturbed.” 

“Qh, you mistake,” she said, striving to recall 
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that half confession; ‘it was only that I dis-; not to feel that in returning it, she ran every 
like that boy to be so silly; I knew he was no-$ risk of wrecking each beautiful life-hope in her 
thing to you. I dare say he will write to you; soul. And yet she loved him; ay, spite of all 
of course, you will pay no attention—it would; she loved him! It was in vain that her reason 
only be cruel to the poor fellow.” S warned her of the danger, in vain that she 

“Mrs. Gray,” replied Christian, coldly, ‘I 3 strove against it with every energy of her strong 
trust that in all that regards the conduct of a nature: that love grew and entwined itself about 
true woman, I have no need of a lesson. Your: every fibre of her heart, till it had become that 
son is perfectly free, and there is no necessity $ affection which no influence of time or years 
for prolonging this conversation.” 3 could change. 

“You are quite right, and I must say good-$ But Robert Gray never knew this; from the 
bye! Don’t stay out in this damp, and you have § very first she had warned him of the fallacy of 
nothing on your head; draw up your shawl, pray. $ his hopes, had striven to make him understand 
Good-bye, dear Miss Ford—good-bye!” the great changes which a few years must pro- 

She shook Christian’s hand with the utmost $ duce in his mind and feelings, but without effect; 
cordiality, and hastened away. The girl’s face 3 he only returned her counsel with wild protesta- 
expressed only quiet scorn as she looked after } tions, and reproached her for thus cruelly doubt- 
her for a moment, and then retraced her steps} ing him who had flung every good impulse of 
to her home. his nature at her feet. 

When she entered the house, Christian found: Now all was over! Christian Ford sat down 
many duties to perform, and she went through $ in that moonlight garden to review that brief 
them unfalteringly; assisted her blind aunt to ; past, in which the bitter sweetness of a life had 
her chamber, sat by her bedside until she slept, ; been concentrated, and to look shudderingly 
and then stole softly away. $ upon the bleak future. 

She was free at last to give vent to her an-; There had always a mad hope slept in her 
guish! The confinement of the house was like } heart that he might return unchanged, that in 
@ prison, it stifled her; she unlocked the side $ his soul likewise that affection would be lasting, 
door and went out into the garden. The dew: but her interview with his worldly mother had 
lay heavy upon the grass, drenching her gar- crushed it out. They must never meet again, 
ments as she walked up and down the narrow $ that was the only sting left now—separation! 
paths, but she took no heed. She was no stoic : Christian would have torn her heart out sooner 
after all, poor Christian Ford! Under that cold } than entered any family an unwelcome inmate; 
exterior beat a woman’s heart, and now it cried $ mingled with this too there was a feeling nobler 
out in strong suffering which would be heard. than her great pride; she had exaggerated ideas 

That girl had led a quiet, uneventful life, $ of the duties of children, forgetting that parents 
watching over her old aunt, and educating her- ; have likewise theirs no less imperative and bind- 
self after her own fashion. She had gone on} ing, 
thus to her twenty-third birthday before there} That was the first hour of Christian’s suffering, 
came any change. 3 and even she was wholly mastered by the rush 

It was only a few months before that Mrs. $ of agony that swept like black waves over her 
Gray had sought that retired spot, bringing her} soul. So the night wore on long and terrible, 
son as ® companion during the retirement which 3 hours which sear their way through the human 
her delicate health had rendered necessary. heart, and whose trace may never be entirely 

How Christian’s acquaintance with Robert} obliterated. When the dawn broke in the east, 
Gray had grown into intimacy she herself could $ Christian returned to her chamber, not to sleep, 
hardly have told. He was a wild, impetuous 3 but to subdue herself into the calm with which 
boy, impatient of restraint, and at that period, $ she must go to her daily duties. 
when his real character had been so little Very early in the morning she saw Robert 
awakened, that any strong influence would have } Gray approaching the house, but she did not 
swayed him at will. Time and earnest struggle falter in her resolve. She called the women 
with the world would change him, and bring} who aided her in the household eares, and gave 
out the real nobility of his nature, but the teach- 3 directions stern and decided. She heard Robert’s 
ings of his youth had not been of a class to have 3 voice raised in eager inquiry—heard the mut- 
that effect. tered execration which followed the woman's 

His love for Christian Ford was passionate : reply—then there was a silence of many mo- 
and mad, like every other feeling in his soul, ments, during which she crouched upon her 
but from the first she had been too clear-sighted * knees, hiding her face in the bed-clothes. The 
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Unflinching ; nothing left but the lake, I thought, and then I 
g Don’t send me away, Christian, 





outer door closed—he was gone! 
in her self-martyrdom, she did not even ap-} saw your face. 
proach the window to catch a last glance as 3 for God’s sake.” 
he departed. Then the woman entered with a Christian Ford did not pause to answer; she 
letter, the pages blotted, and torn, and full of } raised the shrinking creature and led her into 
reckless passion. Christian read every word, {the house. The domestic was absent, and she 
firm as before, laid it carefully aside, and then : took her into her own room where a bright fire 
her tried strength gave way. swas burning. She brought her food, and the 
The records of the next three days were best } girl ate eagerly. 
unwritten; no mortal ear ever heard their suf- ; “It’s the first morsel I’ve tasted to-day,” 
ferings; and when Christian Ford descended said. 
from that darkened chamber, she was quiet and} ‘And take off your shawl, Lucy,” Christian 
composed as of old. j eald, ‘‘and when you have slept you shall tell 
3 me all.” 
CHAPTER II. ; ‘*No, no; I have no rjght here, you will drive 
A yEar went by; the long winter passed, the § <me away as my father did!” she cried, in her 
mocking sunshine of midsummer paled, and it} 3 frenzy. ‘Look at me, Christian Ford, I was so 


she 


was autumn again. 


Christian Ford was there in her lonely home, } 


patient and resigned. She had stood by the 
bedside of the dying relative, whose declining 
years had been cheered by her love, and was 


; handsome and proud—see where my beauty and 
pride have led me—I am ruined, lost, with 
‘ nothing but death before me.” 


She fell upon the floor and hid her face in 


Christian’s dress, resisting every effort to raise 


now wholly alone in the world. $ her. 

Once there had come a letter from Robert! «I am going to tell you all,” she moaned; 
Gray, but it only brought renewed pain, and : ‘¢don’t touch me, don’t look at me! I was tired 
she was glad that the months passed without : of living here, and a year ago I left my father 


tidings. Soon after that letter, she had heard $ Sand went to New York. My relations weren’t 


his name spoken—he was leading a dissipated very kind to me, and I wanted to leave them. 


life and causing his mother much trouble—that } Then I saw that Mrs. Gray, the lady who lived 


was all she knew. 

One bleak, autumn evening, Christian was re- 
turning from a visit to a sick woman in the vil- 
lage. The wind blew in chilling gusts, and she ¢ 
hurried on impatient to be at home. As she ; 
entered the grove, which was near her house, $ 
she caught the flutter of a woman’s garments on 
the hill above. In a moment they had disap- : 
peared—but again and again she saw them as 
if the person were pursuing her, and yet dared 
not approach. 

She reached her own gate and stood looking $ 
back, when through the night a woman’s form $ 


appeared, falling at her feet, while a voice of $ 


wild anguish cried, 

“Save me, Christian Ford, do save me!” 

Christian raised the suppliant and looked in 
her face, so pallid and worn that she did not 
recognize it. 

“You don’t know me,” 
to wonder—no wonder! 
Iam Lucy Dean.” 

Christian tottered back in horror and sur- 
prise; a year before she had seen that face in 
the glow of girlish loveliness, and now it knelt 
there pale, haggard with wretchedness and want 

“Don’t leave me,” pleaded the girl; ‘‘I went 
home first, but they drove me away; there was 


moaned the girl, ‘‘oh, 
Christian, Miss Ford, 


Shere once, and she took me to live with her. 
: She had a son—oh, I can’t tell you!” 
; She broke off abruptly and crouched lower 

sdown. Christian Ford sat upright in her chair, 
$ her eyes staring wildly, and her hands clenched 
N together. 
S , «Mrs. Gray was very kind, and petted me 
Slike a child! I was always sewing in her room, 
Sand Robert used to come there. He had some 
: great trouble, and I was very sorry for him. It 
$ was all my fault—I couldn’t help but show I 
$ loved him—and—eh, you know, Christian, you 
’ know!” 
< Christian did not speak—did not stir—but in 
: girl did not heed it. 
; ‘At last it all came out; Mrs. Gray drove me 
§ from the house when Robert was gone. I came 
: home the best way I could and told father every- 
$ thing; but he cursed me and drove me away— 
oh, Christian—Christian!”’ 

That plaintive cry roused Christian; a shud- 
3 der of horror came over her as she shrunk away 
3 from the wretehed girl; but when that moan was 
repeated it passed. 

‘You must go to bed now, Lucy,” she said 
‘*I will be your friend, remember that.” 

The girl clung to her with passionate tears, 
2 but Christian put her gently away—she could 


$ her excitement the 
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not bear her touch—she seemed to see the trace 
of his kisses upon those pale lips, the shadow 
of his caressing hand upon her streaming hair. 
When the girl was in bed, Christian sat by her 
until she fell into the deep slumber of exhaus- 
tion; then she went down stairs to seek counsel 
in reflection. 

Late in the evening there was a knock at the 
door; Christian knew who stood there, but she 
rose up and opened it, looking out with her} 
white face as Robert Gray tottered into the room. 

“Christian,” he groaned, ‘Christian!’ 

“*T know,” she said, ‘‘ Lucy Dean is here.” 

He sank into a chair and covered his face with § : 
his hands, while she stgod before him white and $ 
cold. N 

‘‘Curse me, Christian, reproach me; anything 3 
is better than this!” 3 

“Of what avail now, Robert—it is too late.” 3 

“It was all my mother’s doing! Oh, Chris- $ 
tian, I meant no wrong! I was mad, and that : 
poor girl was so gentle and kind! It is all over } : 
now—I am a wretch—a lost, despairing man.” 3} 

Christian did not heed his words; she walked } 
up and down the room for many moments, and } 
then returned to him. : 

‘Are you willing to atone for this wrong?” $ : 
she said. : 

‘*With my life! When I found that my mother 
had driven her away, I followed here, and some 
goo. angel sent me to you.” 

‘‘hobert, you must marry Lucy to-night.” 

“Oh, mercy, have mercy, Christian! And 
you-——”’ 

‘Hush, you would not dare!” 

“Forgive me, no! Do what you will, Chris- ; 
tian, I am ready to obey you.” 

‘*Wait for me here,” she said, and taking up $ 
a shawl that lay on the table, she left the room. $ 

A heavy storm of sleet was falling, but through § 
the night and the tempest Christian Ford has- } 
tened on. Half way to the village she stopped ; 
before an old-fashioned house, went round to the 
side, from whence gleamed a light, and knocked } 
softly at the door. 

It was the parsonage, and the old minister was ; 
sitting alone in his study. He opened the door : 
and saw Christian Ford standing there, white as 3 
a ghost, but perfectly calm. 

‘‘What has happened?” he exclaimed, in N 
alarm; ‘‘are you ill, Christian?” : 

‘*Well, very well,” she answered, in a hollow $ 
voice. ‘I have come for you to go to my house; $ 
there is no time to lose, and I will explain to you 3 
as we go.” : 

The minister prepared himself without a word, 
and follewed her, for there was that in Christian ‘ 





: 








< joined their hands. 


Ford’s face which would have brought obedience 
to any command. 

On their way she told the story in a few brief 
words, which fell with difficulty from her parched 
lips. When they reached the house, they found 
Robert Gray sitting there with his face bowed 


in his hands; and Christian left the old minister 


alone with him, while she went up stairs. 
She entered the chamber where the girl was 
sleeping, and spoke her name; low as the voice 


3 was, it roused the sleeper. 


- “What is it?” she cried, wildly, raising her. 


: self on the pillow; ‘who spoke?” 


“It is —Christian. Be quiet, Lucy; I have 
* something to tell you—Robert Gray is below.” 

‘“‘He has not deserted me,” she cried; “he 
will save me. Oh, Robert, Robert!” 

For an instant Christian gave way; she stag- 
gered against the wall, and clasped her hand 
over her mouth to repress a groan. 

“Christian!” Lucy called; ‘I can’t see you.” 

“TIT am here. Get up, Lucy, and dress; you 
S are going to be married.” 

The girl sprang to her feet, wild with the fever 
: which had been consuming her for hours, re- 
* peating the words almost in a shriek. 

“Be quiet!” Christian said, sternly. She 
brought a white wrapper, and put it on her, 
brushed out the tangled hair, and gathered it 
smoothly in its place, folded a shawl about the 
3 tottering form, and seated her in a chair. 

The minister was speaking words of encourage- 
ment to the wretched youth when Christian re- 
turned to the apartment. 

‘* All is ready,” she said; ‘‘follow me.” 

The old pastor was forced to support Robert 
up the stairs, while Christian went in advance 
without once looking back. When the door 
{ opened, and Lucy Dean saw the young man 
‘ standing white and pale before her, she began 
to sob like a frightened child, moaning, 

‘Forgive me, Robert, forgive me!” 

Then his true nobility of character mastered 
the selfish agony he had felt. He went up to 
S her, took her hand gently, saying, 

“Don’t cry, Lucy; don’t tremble so. I am 
here to make all the atonement in my power.” 

The old pastor motioned them to rise, and 
Christian stood leaning 
against the wall, watching with her strained 
gaze, but uttering no sound. When the brief 
ceremony was concluded, the clergyman knelt 
; down and offered up a prayer. For the first 
3 time Christian wept; those tears harmonized 
her again. Before that there had seemed 8 


‘ mental catalepsy upon her which turned her 


heart to stone. 
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She motioned the pastor to lead Robert away,, Even now he never dwelt upon that which 
and again laid Lucy upon the bed. The girl} might be. Christian had grown to be regarded 
was almost insane with fever, and very ill. by him as something too bright and pure for 
Christian went down stairs, and whispered to $ earthly thoughts and desires; and he could not 


the clergyman to see that the young man left 
the neighborhood at once. 

Robert obeyed them unresistingly. At the 
door he paused, and raised his weary eyes to 
Christian’s face. 

‘It is all over, I know,” he said, slowly; “but 3 


I swear before heaven, Christian, that you shall : 


never have to blush for me again.” 

She laid her hand upon his and looked full in 
his face, 

“I believe you,” 
you, Robert!” 

Thus they parted; he to take his misery back 


she answered. 


**God bless ; 


believe that she had ever possessed for him any 


? feeling stronger than the affection of a friend. 


So life passed on with each, and the child, 
which might have been a bond of sympathy and 
s union between them, seemed only to make their 
} separation wider and more lasting. 

One day Christian heard news, which for a 
time broke up the calm into which she had 
schooled herself. Mrs. Gray had returned to 
} her house near the village. It was in the morn- 
ing when Christian was told of it, and that even- 
ing the doctor called, on his way past the house, 
and informed her that Mrs. Gray was very ill 





into the busy world, and she to return to the $ with typhus fever, and almost destitute of attend- 
bedside of the poor sufferer who lay moaning $ ance—for several of her servants had left the 
in the delirium of fever. * house through fear of the disease. What was 

The next morning Lucy Dean’s old father was $ worse, her son had sailed for Europe on im- 
found dead; but there was no need to tell the sick $ } portant business only the week before, and pro- 
girl. Before night she was the mother of a child, $ : ‘ bably the first letters he received would inform 


and with its first breath she had closed her eyes 


upon this life—freed from its sorrows and pain. $ 


CHAPTER III. 

Srx years had passed, and Christian Ford had 
reached her thirtieth birth-day. She was living § 
still in that quiet cottage, but no longer alone. $ 
Luey’s child had been her constant charge, for 3 
with her last words the dying girl had exacted a 
pledge that she would never forsake it. She had 
reared it tenderly asif it had been her own, with 
no bitterness and no heartache, full of thank- 
fulness that she had now something to love. 

With Robert Gray she had held no communi- $ 
cation since the night of his marriage. The old $ 
minister had informed him of his wife’s dying } 
wish, and he was only too happy that his child ; 
should be thus cared for. 


The babe was now a bright, sturdy boy of six 


years, who well repaid the love which Christian 
lavished upon him. She never inquired concern- } 
ing his father, though his name would at times : 
reach her—for Robert Gray had begun to make } 
& reputation in his profession. 

The turning point in his life had been passed, 
and his future loomed out clear and undimmed. 


the load-star that drew him on; and yet to his 


own heart he confessed that in the beginning his : 


passion had not been the true love. Without : 
that great trial in which she saved him from} 


deeper sin, and a life of misery, the fascination ; $ 


of a season would have lost its power. 


} him of his mother’s death. 
$ “Are you going now to Mrs. Gray’s house?” 
Christian asked. 

«At once,” the physician said. 

‘Wait for me five minutes, and I will accom- 
< pany you.” 
$ ‘But have you no fear?—no——” 

She only smiled, and checked his expostula- 
? tions. Very soon she was ready to start; the 
3 boy left in charge of her faithful woman, and 
: cautioned to be obedient. 

5 When the carriage stopped before the door all 
3 Christian’s past sorrow rushed heavily over her 
: ‘ soul; but she subdued the weakness and entered 
‘ the house. 

$ Mrs. Gray was delirious and recognized no 
; one; but during that long illness Christian never 
$ forsook her post. At length the disease reached 
} its crisis, and the sick woman fell into a deep, 
untroubled slumber, from which she woke, weak 
as an infant, but perfectly conscious. 

It was several days before Christian permitted 
her to know that she was there, lest the excite- 
$ ment should prove injurious. On the third after- 
* noon, she was watching her while she slept, when 

the sick woman suddenly woke and gazed full in 


s 
N 
s 
3 
3 
$ 
8 
$ 


$ her faee. 
During all those years Christian’s memory was ; 


Christian was sitting in the shadow, so that 

; her features were partially hidden from view. 
**T was dreaming,” murmured Mrs. Gray; ‘I 

‘ thought she was here—Christian, you know— 

’ who are you?” 

“I am Christian Ford,” she replied, softly. 


i The sick woman pulled feebly at the curtains. 
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**Let me see your face—quick!’ 

Christian drew aside the draperies, and Mrs. 
Gray looked eagerly in her face. 

‘Yes, you are Christian Ford,” she said; ‘‘I 
know you now. Have you been here long?” 

“For some time.” 

Mrs. Gray caught her hand, crying out, 

“Tt is you who have watched over me—no 
wonder I kept dreaming of you! Itis to you 
that I owe my life; and after all the wrong I 
have done you.” 

**Do not talk now,” Christian said, soothingly ; 
**you are too weak yet.” 

“TI must speak! Say that you forgive me! 

“*T did that long ago, Mrs. Gray.” 

The woman laid her head back on the pillow, 
weak and exhausted; but from that hour she 
began rapidly to mend. 

Days passed, and she was able to sit up and 
be wheeled to the window; but no other allusion 
to the past escaped either of them, no word con- 
cerning that man whom each in her own way so 
fondly loved. 

It had been the habit of Christian’s attendant 
to bring the boy every day into the yard that she 
might see him, though she had not been allowed 
to enter the house from fear of infection. One 
morning Mrs. Gray was sitting by the window 
when the boy entered the gate. 

‘*Whose child is that?” she gasped. 

Christian did not speak, but her eyes answered 
the appeal. 

‘‘His!” exclaimed the mother; ‘‘and you have 
eared for it and loved it—oh! Christian!” 

The proud, worldly woman leaned her hand on 
Christian’s shoulder and wept aloud, tears such 
as wash out the stains of earthly weaknesses and 
errors. 

‘‘He must not come up here yet,” she said, at 
length. ‘Go down to him, Christian.” 

Mrs. Gray sat watching the meeting, and soon 
she saw Christian point to the window, and the 
child kiss his hand as he looked up. 

Six weeks had passed since Mrs. Gray’s attack, 
and she was now able to go down stairs to see 
the grandchild, whose existence she had so 


s haughtily denied, to receive every day new 
$ proofs of Christian’s kindness and attention. 
One morning, Christian had returned home to 
look after her house, leaving the boy in his 
i 


randmother’s charge. While Mrs. Gray sat 
stening to the child’s prattle a letter was 
rought her—her son was in America, that note 
only preceded him by a few hoygs. 
It was evening when Christian returned; she 
alked slowly back through the sunset, full of a 
uiet contentment which she had not known for 
ears. 
She entered the little parlor in which Mrs, 
ray often sat—but she was not there—only a 
gure dimly visible at the other end of the room. 
$ Before Christian could move or speak, she 
$ found herself face to face with Robert Gray. 
$ «Tell me, Christian,” he cried, grasping her 
} hand, ‘‘have I made atonement? May I hope 
i again? Yesterday I had not dared, but my 
i mother has almost banished those fears. Say, 
3 will you be my wife?” 

Christian Ford released herself from his arms, 
g and stood looking in his face which had grown 
$so old and changed, but from whence beamed a 
: pure light of truth and integrity, nobler far than 
$ the youthful beauty of other years. 
} “Speak, Christian!” he said, troubled by her 
} silence. 

“Yes,” she answered, “for you know your- 
$ self now—I have no fear.” 
; There they stood in the twilight of that room, 
$ with a world of peace and hope opened before 
* them, leaving far behind the wild sorrow and the 
* mad follies of the past, ready to accept life as 
Sit is, neither dreamers nor idlers, and sufficient 
’ always to one another. 
: Then the door opened, and Mrs Gray stole in, 
3 leading her grandehild by the hand. 

“Christian, have you forgiven us?” she 
: whispered. 
‘ Christian’s eyes answered for her; the mother 
3 joined the hands of those hardly tried ones, and 
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‘ when she embraced and blessed them, Christian 
‘felt upon her forehead not only her kiss of 
‘ motherly love, but the pure tears of repentance. 





THE BUDS OF HOPE. 


BY FPINLEY JOHNSON. 


Tue buds of hope, like flowers fair 
Oft wither ere they bloom; 
Consigning all our future bliss 
To an untimely doom; 


Or, as the snow-drops, pure and sweet, 
They into being start; 

Bloom in life’s Spring—then wither in 
The Winter of the heart. 





WHERE 


E’S THE DIFFERENCE? 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


A pooR man sat at his window—no—I am ; down the corners of their pretty lips, and the 
wrong; it was the window of his hired house. ; children were speedily called in. 
It was a small mansion, a little tenement painted} Years passed, the poor man had grown rich. 
white, and surrounded by richer establishments } Wealth had come to him, not through toil; but 
that seemed to look down with a sort of crim- g it did not corrupt his good heart, his simple 
son contempt upon their humble neighbor. The $ S tastes. Still he loved children and their sports. 
occupants of those stately homes were very much § He built himself a splendid mansion, however, 
annoyed by the simple little house, and the simple § sand lived in the style his great revenues per- 


little children that played on its steps, and gener- 
ally kept their curtains down on the side that 
looked toward them. 

But, as I said before, a poor man sat at one 
of the windows overlooking the street. He was 
a thoroughly noble-looking man too, with hand- 
some Roman features, and an eye like a hawk. 
With the exception of his coarse clothes, he was 
much more gentlemanly and dignified in appear- 
ance than any merchant in that princely row. 

A pile of bricks had been emptied quite near 
his doorway; they were for repairs. As this 
man looked out, he saw two or three children 
with his own little ones, humming and buzzing 
about the bricks. Their dainty little hands 
were eager to fashion houses and bridges, and 
all sorts of momentary architecture. Suddenly 
the poor man bethought him of a pastime of his 
own when he was a child, and his heart having 
retained the pure and sweet emotions of youth 
through the cares and hardships of maturer_life, 
he hastily threw on his hat, and going down he 
taught them a new trick. 
a row of bricks on end, quite near to each other, 
forming a long line: by touching the last one an 
impetus is given to every brick by its next neigh- 3 
bor, and the row is presently swept down in 
regular order. The children clapped their hands, } 
and shouted so loudly that some of the rich 
neighbors, coming to their windows, saw how $ 
their little ones wore employed, taking lessons } 
in amusement from a poor and almost unknown 3 
man, 


It was this, to place : 


mitted. 

Again, as in the days of yore, there was a load 
$ of bricks left in the vicinity of his home. Again 
little children gathered to ‘play house,” afd 
again the man sat watching them at his window. 
Yes, it was his window now—a window whose 
glass was costly plate—and he sat there no 
longer the tenant of a hired house.in coarse 
clothes, but attired in the richest broadcloth. 
; Again, as he looked at the busy, beautiful group 
$ below, his heart kindled with the memories of 
old, and he felt himself compelled to go down 
and teach the juveniles his brick-game. So, in 
a moment after he stood in their midst, and 
stooping picked up the bricks, arranging, and 
then setting them in motion. 

How the children laughed, and their bright 
eyes sparkled! The noise brought the aristo- 
cratic neighbors to their windows. 

‘“‘Well to be sure! There’s Mr. B——, that 
wealthy gentleman opposite, playing with the 
children. Isn’t it a pretty sight, dear?” 

“Yes, and what a fine-looking man he is, to 
; be sure. What freshness of heart he must have 
: to enjoy their little games with so much zest! I 
$ declare it’s quite touching!” 
$ «So it is; they say he is all of two million 
: Hasn’t he a fine figure?” 

: “Splendid! Do see him clap his hands! [ 
N 3 declare it really brings the tears to my eyes.” 

% Wipe ’em away—wipe ’em away, Mattie, 
$ they’re crocodile tears!” cried a young stripling 








: of sevent 
s een. 
" W hat a fool!” said one, sneering] y , “eT should N 


His sister, a maiden lady of an unutterable 


think the man was an overgrown baby. See ; age, looked round indignantly. 


him laugh! See him play! 
man grown; we must call our children in.” 


Shame on him! a: 
; I'll prove it. 


‘Fact! sis, they’re real crockodile tears, and 
When I was seven years old, that 


And from all those windows went the laugh $ same gentleman came out of a little white house 


and sneer. Men with gold-tasseled caps set on } 


Sand taught us children that same trick. And, 


perfumed locks laughed the poor man to scorn; sis, you and mother both called him an ‘old 
women in beautifully embroidered robes turned } fool,’ as I distinctly remember; and I, for one, 
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received a tremendous injunction not to speak to 
his children or notice them in any way.” 
*¢*Nonsense, Fred!” said his sister, turning red. 
**T know it was nonsense, but you did it. You 
called him all sorts of names—a ‘ridiculous old 
goose,’ a ‘grown-up baby,’ and I don’t know 
what not Now here’s the same old fellow up 


to the same old trick; and oh! gracious, there $ 


never was such a beautiful, charming, delightful 
scene! Really I ought to write a poem on it— 
guess I will, and entitle it ‘Then and Now;’ or, 
‘The Fool Grows Wiser as he Grows Richer;’ 





which would be the best, sis?” 


* “Hold your tongue!” snapped the lady. 

Fred’s sarcasm was not misplaced. 

What is called the poor man’s simplicity, is 
entitled the rich man’s sublimity. It was the 
same noble, tender, loving, great heart standing® 
by the little ones in his coarse coat, jeered at 
and insulted with impunity by the rich, that now 
bent his fine broadcloth to the dust in order to 
be on a level with the little ones; but not to 
the neighbors! Poor! all his nobleness was but 
dross in their eyes. Rich! and his weaknesses 


would be heavenly lustres, since their offset was 
the almighty dollar. 
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YON STREAM AND MILL. 


BY MRS. 


Tae varied scenes of later years 

Have vanished from my dreaming mind, 
Wrapped in a vail of falling tears, 

I leave them all far, far behind: 
Forgetting all the present hours, 

My thoughts have dered to the past, 
Those days of joy, enwreathed with flowers, 

That fled away, aye, all too fast! 


I mind me well those halcyon days 

Of Summer, when I was a child, 
When roving through the forest ways, 

I, like the birds, was free and wild. 
Methinks I hear the murmur sweet 

Of that bright stream where oft I strayed, 
And list again the clacking beat 

Of the old mill wherein I played. 


What matters it to me that old 

And worn the time-stained mill doth seem— 
The spider’s webs like threads of gold, 

To my still partial fancy gleam? 
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The present, with its hopes and fears, 
Into the future seems beguiled, 
Forgetting all the lapse of years, 
I know myself again a child. 


And gazing on the crystal wave, 
I lose all cares and sorrows too; 
No sweeter draught the world e’er gave 
To cool my lips nor bless my view. 
The mill-wheel in its ceaselese round, 
Throwing the foam like feathery snow, 
Still echoes back the self-same sound 
So dear to me long, long ago. 


Yon stream and mill! Yon stream and mill! 
Across the vale of Time ye come, 
And with your murmuring voices stil! 
Recall the wandering footsteps home ; 
Breathing a lay all bright and fair 
Of other days and scenes as dear, 
Lighting the heart of half its care, 
Yet filling the eye with mem’ry’s tear! 
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BY MES. SARAH 8. 


LittLe streamlet, clear and bright, 

Sparkling, bubbling, singing fountain, 
Dancing in the quivering light, 

Flashing downward from the mountain. 
Like a vein of living light 

Ever onward thou art sweeping, 
Scattering gems o’er flowers bright, 

As from rock to rock thou’rt ieaping. 


Broader now the little stream, 

And less musical its flowing, 
Winding through the meadows green, 

Life and loveliness bestowing. 
Little vessels gayly glide 

Over the tiny, glancing billows, 
Where, into the sunlit tide, 

Sweep the drooping silver willows. 


Now it swells, a mighty tide, 
Rolling onward to the ocean; 
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Stately vessels o’er it glide, 

With a light and graceful motion. 
Thus it is with human life, 

Childhood, with its sunny hours, 
Is the brook with gladness rife, 

Singing through the mountain bowers. 


Youth, the softly murmuring stream, 
Still its onward journey urging, 
Flashing in the sunlight’s gleam, 
In the mighty river merging. 
Manhood is the swelling tide, 
Sweeping to the boundless ocean, 
Losing there its strength and pride 
In the billows’ wild commotion. 


And the vast, mysterious sea, 

Still to Heaven its anthem sending, 
Is that dim eternity 
* To which man is ever tending. 
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BY MES. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, qpntns to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, for ‘the Southern District. of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64. 


CHAPTER Il. 

Wuew Daniel Hart was left alone, he sat for a 
moment stunned by the news that had fallen so 
suddenly upon him. At first he could not be- 
lieve in its truth. His sister alive, her husband 
and child beneath his roof, and she absent no 
one knew where. How could this be?—why had 
her friends so long been allowed to think her 
dead? What had she done or suffered that this 
singular state of things should exist? 

Daniel Hart thought over these things till the 
great, brave heart in his bosom swelled heavily, 
and he arose from his chair, pacing up and down 
the room with his hands locked behind him, and 
the balls of his two thumbs pressed against each 
other, as was his habit when drawn to deep or 
disagreeable reflection. He was not aware that 
the tramp of his heavy shoes resounded through 
the house, but kept on step, step, step, like a 
sentinel on duty, till at last the door opened, 
and the bright face of Gillian Bentley looked in. 

“Ah, it is you, uncle Daniel, and all alone,” 
she said, closing the door after her. ‘I’m so 
glad. Everything seems strange and_still here, 
I cannot sleep try ever so much. Don’t look at 
me so, indeed I tried, but the moon came blink- 
ing in through the hickory branches, and up I 
sprang, put on my dressing-gown, huddled myself 
into a shawl, and sat down by the open window 
till 1 am quite chilled through.” 

“It was dangerous business,” said Hart, with 
4 quiver in his voice. 
very like your mother, gal.” 





back to the oak chair, while she sunk down to 
the stool at his feet with the grace and sweep of 
a bird of paradise when it settles to rest. 

“There now, uncle Daniel, just imagine me 
your daughter Hannah ten years old, determined 
to be naughty and keep you up half the night, 
while I make believe that you’ve given me one 
good scolding, and made up as a dutiful papa is 
bound to do.” 

“Wall,” said uncle Daniel, and a broad smile 
swept over his face, spite of the trouble that 
spoke in his voice. ‘Wall, now, what shall we 
talk about?—what can an old chap like me have 
to say to a fine lady that comes down at mid- 
might in her silks and satins like a queen, and 
wants to make believe sociable? It’s like a fed 
cock coming in among a lot of guinea hens and 
turkey gobblers; they have nothing to do but 
give up the yard and huddle under some old cart 
out of the way.” 

‘‘Am I so very unlike everybody here then?” 
said Gillian, in a tone of childish mortification. 
“What is it, my poor old dressing-gown and 
this shawl ?—indeed I’d nothing else. Somebody 
packed them on the very top of the trunk.” 

With a pretty flush on her face, and a degree 
of eager haste, which proved her quits earnest 
in her shame, she wrapped the blue silk dress- 
ing-gown, with its soft facing of swan’s-down, 
close about her, and strove to cover it under the 
rich folds of a camel’s-hair shawl with a delicate 


“Like your mother, too, ; golden ground, and overrun with great palm 
$ leaves, in which a thousand gorgeous tints strug- 


“Ah, I was thinking of her, my poor mother, } gled into contrast, or slept in harmony. 


when the moonlight came in: it seems as if she 3 


“There now, dear uncle, that I am getting 


must be somewhere in this old house waiting for $ respectable, please tell me if I look the least bit 


me, uncle Hart. 


You’re not, I am sure, by the § $ like my poor mamma?” 
way you walk. Do sit here in this great chair, $ N 


The old man gazed down on that bright face 


and let me snuggle down on the footstool by $ till his eyes filled with tears. He did not speak, 
your knee, while you tell me about my mother— 3 but lifted his hand and laid it on her head. 


my splendid, beautiful mother, for I have her} 


features here deep, deep in my heart. 


the first memory of my life buried there, uncle 
Daniel.” 


It was} mist that shone in her eyes. 


‘A little,” said Gillian, smiling through the 
“Just the least 
little bit, please; say that much.” 

“Yes, gal, you’re like our Sarah—just as a 


Gillian threw one arm over the farmer’s : wild rose from the swamp puts you in mind of a 


Shoulder, and with a little gentle force led him } 


damask rose in the garden. I should a known 
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you was her darter if I’d met you in Kamskatha. 
She hadn’t your fine feathers, but no one could 
mistake about your being birds of the old nest.” 

‘Yes, that’s it,” cried Gillian. ‘‘That’s the 
way I feel here, like a poor, little bird that’s 
been flying and flying among the myrtles with- 
out settling down anywhere; but once under the 
old hickory tree that is rattling its nuts down 
to the frosty grass this minute, the tired birdie 
longs to folds its wings and feel at home. It’s 
like living a dream over again to find myself 
here.” 

‘And this is the way she used to talk,” said 
Hart, gazing with looks of wistful fondness into 
the beautiful face uplifted to his. 

**Who? my mother? Did she feel like a bird 
glad to rest?” 

“No, like a bird forever wanting to try the 
wing. From the time she was ten years old she 
was always talking of the foreign parts she in- 
tended to visit; the people she meant to know; 
and the books she should some day write.” 

“The books she would write? Why, uncle 
Daniel, did my mother write books?” 

“Yes, yes, in her fancy, just as she traveled 
over strange countries.” 

‘But she was very young. Not much over my 
age when she died.” 

‘«When she died?” 

“Yes, when she died. Two or three years 
older perhaps, but not more than that.” 

“Then you remember the time?” 

“Yes, but not the circumstance. We were in 


‘ that I was? Papa never speaks of her; no other 
human being that I ever saw knew anything 
about her, that was why there was no sleep for 
me to-night, till I had come down and had a 
talk with you.” 

“It was the way she used to come when any- 
thing troubled her,” said Hart, looking thought- 
fully into the fire. 

‘‘And that proves how much we are alike. [ 
wasn’t so certain about the nice old lady, or 
even cousin Hannah; but the moment I felt your 
hand on my head I was sure of you.” 

The old farmer shook in his chair; he was 
almost crying. 

‘That's right, gal—that’s right. It’s the way 
Sarah Hart’s darter should feel on coming home. 
It’s the way she would have felt herself if she— 
but what has become her? God help us all— 
what has become of her?” 

Gillian turned suddenly pale, while her eyes 
grew wild and large. 

“Oh, uncle, what a strange question!” 
$ “Everything about her is strange,” muttered 
; Hart, shaking his head doubtfully. ‘I don't 
$ know how to talk or what to say; secrets always 
2 trouble me, especially when I don’t understand 
$them. In all these years never to have heard a 
word: and now to be, as it was, knocked down 
with a single fact, and left to brood over it. 
; Young lady, what kind of a man is your father?” 
$ My father—my father! Why, uncle Hart, 
who ever thought of asking that question before? 
What child ever did ask it? Why he is a grand, 








Naples, I remember their coming to the convent $ true man, gentle as an angel, and proud as—as 
where I had been left for some reason, and tell- : an emperor. With wise men he is always the 
ing me I no longer had a mother, that she was } wisest; with good men he seems best of all. I 


gone.” 

*¢ And was this all?” 

“No. One day when I asked for the place 
where my mother was laid, the old nurse took 
me up to a beautiful spot back of Naples, where 
you could hardly see the graves for the roses 
that blossomed over them—not for a week or a 
month, but all the year round—and told me that 
was the place where I must seek for her.” 

‘*And did you find the spot?” 

“T don’t know; neither the nurse nor I could 
read, we could only guess where she lay by the 
brightness of the roses; but we found a little 


; *‘Not in the least. 
hollow ‘on the hill-side, completely choked up } 
with blossoms. The loveliest spot you ever set } 
eyes on, so shaded that the softest moss crept $ 
over the little marble slabs all around, except § 


$ never saw a human being that dared to takes 
3 liberty with papa, and yet he is mild and kind 
‘as a little child.” 
“But you haven’t dared to ask him right 
straightforward about your own mother and her 
folks.” 
‘““That’s true, and yet I could not tell the 
reason to save my life.” 
‘It’s because there’s something kept back.” 
“No, I hope not—I hope not,” murmured 
Gillian, thoughtfully. 
$ You wasn’t afraid to ask me about her?” 
I only hesitated a little 
about the time of night, that is all.” 
‘*Now tell me what you want to know.” 
“Everything.” 
“Very well: why not? There ain’t nothing to 


one, and that was pure and white as snow. We : tell that a body need be ashamed on; and you'll 


picked that out for the one and come away.” 


$ never see the day, gal, bright and peart as you 


‘**And this is all you know of your mother?” ‘ be, that Sarah Hart mightn’t have gone ahead 
“‘What more should I know, poor, little child $ of her own child.” 
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“Tm sure of that. It’s just what I was hoping 
tohear. It’s so pleasant to look up to one’s own 

ts. Well——” 

Gillian folded both her white hands over the 
farmer’s knee, and looked up to him with her 
eyes brimful of teader agitation. 

“Well!” 

“Sarah was a good deal younger than I or 
than her sister Hetty; but neither on us could 
hold a candle to her. When she sot her mind 
on a thing, she would have her own way, and 
always got it in the end, There was only three 
of us, and she, being the youngest, was the pet 
of the whole family, till like pets in general she 
took the lead.” 

“Of course,” said Gillian, laughing softly. 
“Why not? .I dare say she was. just the sort of 
person to lead off with a grace. Well, you 
spoiled her among you, and of course she paid 
you for it: nothing can be more natural.” 

“I dare say, gal—I dare say it all came in 
the natral course of things; but she was a down- 
right good-natured creature after all, and loved 
us, I’m sure of that.” 

“Of eourse she did: who could help it? Why, 
uncle Daniel, it isu’tten hours since I saw you 
on that great, fat, darling old horse, and I love 
you dearly already; certainly she loved you.” 

“Yes, yes, I don’t doubt it though; to own 
the truth, I never could quite understand our 
Sarah. She was like an April day; you couldn’t 
tell whether it would be storm, or sunshine, or a 
dull, heavy rain, twenty-four hours together! 
She was a great reader, and took up painting 


flowers and writing poetry, and all sorts of fol- ; 


de-rol accomplishments, naturally as a bird takes 
to fruit. I declare it almost took my breath 
sometimes to find out all she knew. Your aunt 
Hetty was considered a girl of pretty good larn- 
ing, but she had to study hard for the know- 
ledge; while Sarah seemed to pick up her lessons 


on the wing: but the two gals loved each other § 


dearly. I raly believe Hetty would have died for 
her sister any day; but as for Sarah, she was 
capable of something more than that, she used to 
pet and protect Hetty in any little difficulty, as if 
she had been the oldest. She had to do this a 
good deal, one time or another, for your grand- 
father was a stern, old man, and kept a tight 
rein on his family, especially the gals. 

“We lived on the old place here, and might 
have got along in the world, but the old man 
endorsed for one of his neighbors, and when 
called on to pay up, he was obliged to mortgage 
the homestead, and that gave us all the first 
hard start down hill. 

“Father was a proud man, and looked upon 


3 debt as a disgrace, After this trouble came on, 
she was more severe and rigid in all his notions 
$ than ever; this made everything gloomy and un- 
comfortable for the gals, and even Sarah began 

to feel down-hearted at times. The old man 
$ used to say it wasn’t so much the money that 
$ troubled him, as the feeling that his fellow men 
3 was ready to take advantage at every step on 
$ the highway of life. His confidence in mankind 
$ was shook, and that is a terrible misfortune with 
$a man like your grandsire, I cantell you. Your 
$ grandfather raised the money on his place down 
in York, from a goung fellow that had more than 
he knew what to do with. That led to the rich 
man’s coming up into these parts to look at the 
property. His name was Bentley.” 

‘‘What? my father?” cried Gillian, deeply in- 
terested. 

‘“‘No, but your father’s cousin, a handsome, 
genteel young feller as you ever sot eyes on. 
He’d just come of age, and felt his oats, I can 
tell you. Of course your grandfather invited 
the young chap to put up at the homestead, that 
was now a’most as good as his own property, It 
was winter time when he came up, and such 
sleighing; you don’t find anything like it now- 
a-days, snow three feet deep on the turnpike, 
and tread down as hard as a miser’s feelings. 
We had two spans of horses in the barn that 
would match anything this side of the river; and 
a great, double-seated sleigh, not to mention a 
pony and a cutter that skimmed the snow like 
a bird flying. Besides all this, it was mighty 
comfortable in-doors. Grandma was great on 
buckwheat-cakes, and we had lots of maple 
molasses; and as for her mince-pies, they beat 
everything. ¢ 

‘With all this the homestead wasn’t a dis- 
agreeable place to stay in. The gals did their 
; part, too, and kept a bright hickory fire in the 
out-room there in the wing, which was enough 
of itself to light up the red and green stripes of 
the home-made carpet, and made the tall, brass 
andirons glitter like gold on the hearth. 

“It raly was a purty sight in the evening, 
when the gals came down stairs sleeked up like 
a couple of new pins: Hetty, with her brown 
hair twisted up behind, and shining like velvet; 
and Sarah, with her hair in soft, thick curls, 
that seemed to catch the firelight the minute she 
came in. Oh, she was a bright, happy cretur— 
was sister Sarah in those days; springy as a 
willow branch, and rosy as an apple tree in 
bloom. I remember that winter she wore a blue 
: merino dress that fitted close up to her neck, 
S with sleeves tight te her arms, which sloped 
3 down beautifully to her wrists. Little ruffles— 
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I’ve seen her crimp ’em a hundred times with 
my penknife, fell.over her hands, and stood up 
like a pretty border of snow round her neck. I 
~ tell you she looked like a princess by the side 
of little Hetty, with her shy, brown eyes, and 
her dark dress, and her half frightened way. 

“T didn’t go a great deal into the out-room 
while young Bentley was there. What with 
feeding cattle, getting out fence rails, and doing 
up the chores, I got purty well tired out afore 
night, and so sot down in the kitchen with the 
old folks; besides I had a little business of my 
own to attend to across the hill, that took up my 
Sunday nights: and maybe an evening or so in 
the week time. 





found him holding the skein of yarn on his two 
hands, while Sarah stood before him winding it 
off. She had a dexterous way of twirling the 
ball round in the fingers of her left hand, that 
made it come out sloped like a lemon with a hole 
in the centre. Your grandma taught her the 
trick, and young Bentley used to torment her to 
show him the way it was done; but he was sure 
to spoil the shape of her ball, when she was 
ready to box his ears, and never let him off till 
he unwound it again. 

“One evening, I remember going in after he 
had tangled up her yarn, so that it was impos- 
sible to unravel it. She was on her knees before 
the hearth, blushing and laughing, as she tried 





‘My Hannah’s mother lived over in that direc- ; ; to. make the thread run evenly from a heap of 
tion; and when the gals were in the out-room } yarn he had left on the floor; the firelight struck 
with young Bentley, I naturally engaged myself § ’ through her curls till they shone like floss gold, 
best tother side of the hill. I don’t pretend to 3 ; ‘and she now and then lifted her eyes to his ina 
compare the gal that I married in the end to our } y way that brought my heart into my mouth. It 
Sarah; that wasn’t to be thought of; but she had } was frank and open like a child’s: but he was 
a way about her like my oldest sister, and in all: ; looking down upon her, and I didn’t like the 
the neighborhood there wasn’t a better house- § $ way her eyes fell, or to see her neck and face 
keeper, or a kinder wife, than she made me up ; turn scarlet when she saw Hetty and I looking 
te the time of her death.” $ 80 steadily at her. 

Here uncle Daniel drew one hand across his; ‘‘Hetty seemed to be took back more than I 
eyes, and paused a moment to get his voice.{ was. To own the truth; mebby I shouldn’t have 
Gillian took the other hand in hers, and laid her $ noticed it much if she hadn’t looked so white, 


cheek against it in a sweet, caressing way, that § $ and if her eyes hadn’t met mine with a wild sort 


made the old man sob out, : S of glitter in them that I had never seen before. 
“‘Oh, don’t, don’t, it goes too straight home!” ; ‘Well, after a little, Sarah, what with break- 
Then Gillian dropped his hand quite rever- 3 ing and pulling, unsnarled the yarn, and got up 
ently, and bent her eyes on the fire, afraid of {from her knees, laughing in a forced way, and 
disturbing him again. 3 flinging back her curls with a sarcy toss of her 
“When a young fellow is in love, it’s like a : head, which made me a’most want to kiss her 
dream, you know, and almost anything may N without another word; but Hetty looked more 
happen around him without being noticed. I$ 3 sober than ever, so I put on a serious face, and 
was too much taken up with my own feelings.: 3 says I, 
for any very distinct idea of what was going on 3 ‘“«<Well, gals, what do you and Mr. Bentley 
at home. It sometimes did strike me that Mr. $ {say to a sleigh-ride? The moon’s out, and the 
Bentley staid a good while at the homestead, } ‘ sky is chuck full of stars. There’s just frost 
and that Sarah seemed to enjoy his society very adie to give the snow a glitter, and to make 
much; but it gave me no sort of uneasiness, for } the bells heard a mile off. Supposing we take a 
though the young fellow was a splendid-looking 3 drive over the hill, and call on 
critter, and rich enough to buy out half of Rock-} ‘Oh, yes,’ says Sarah, clapping her hands, 
land county, our Sarah was a match for him, } ‘it’ll be an excuse for Dan to call at the Dea- 
or any other man that ever wore shoe-leather. } cons’ three times this week; I thought he looked 
As for Hetty, dear, quiet Hetty, I never thought § restless at tea time. What do you say, Hetty, 
about her at all, #he wasn’t the sort of gal, you $ dear?—as for Mr. Bentley, of course he goes or 
know, to take much to the young fellows. She 3 stays, as we determine.’ 
was so hard to get acquainted with, always keep- 3 ‘Mr. Bentley laughed and said, ‘He was ready 
ing, as it were, behind her harnsome sister. : to follow the ladies anywhere ;’ at which the gals 
“Sometimes I would just go into the out-room } ran up stairs to get their things, and I went to 
in the edge of evening, not to appear unsociable, $ the barn to hitch up the team. 
and éverything seemed comfortable enough. : ‘In less than ten minutes I was at the front 
Sometimes the girls had their knitting work } door, with as hornsome a span of grey horses 
out, while Bentley read to them; sometimes I} as you ever saw, all covered with bells, and 
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crazy to besoff. It was a double-seated sleigh, 3 
with plenty of buffalo robes, and two little foot- N 
stoves in the bottom, that your grandma brought $ 
out to keep the gals’ feet warm. 

“Out came the two gals in their long cloaks, 
trimmed with fur, and black velvet bonnets with 
ostrich plumes fluttering at the sides, each with 
her purty face buried in a muff. 

“Hetty came down to the side of the sleigh first, 
while Sarah stood dancing up and down on the 
steps to keep her feet warm. 

«“<¢Come, Hetty,’ says I, a holding out one hand, 
‘you set with me and help drive.’ She seemed 
alittle out of sorts, you know, and I saw her tnrn $ 
away from Mr. Bentley when he came up. This 
was the reason I asked her to set in front with me. 

“She drew back behind her muff, and I saw $ 
her look suddenly up at Bentley. 3 

“<Oh, yes! get in, get in!’ he said, smiling. 
‘Come, Miss Sarah.’ 

“Hetty caught hold of my hand and sprang into 
the sleigh without a word. I was busy holding 
in the team with one hand, and pulling up the 
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s 
crowds close up to the road as you pass. 


*‘Oh, how I should like to have one good ride 
like that,” said Gillian, sparkling all over with 
excitement. 

‘You shall, gal—when snow comes you shall, 
or my name isn’t Daniel Hart,” said the farmer, 
heartily. 

‘‘With such horses, plenty of bells, and you 
to drive, uncle?” 

“Yes, yes, we'll have the old times over again; 
trust uncle Dan for the team. He’s up to a 
winter campaign yet.” 

‘And we shall take the same road, and stop 
at the deacon’s?” 

The farmer drew back in his chair. 

‘“‘The same road, gal? Stop at the deacon’s? 
God help us, gal, the deacon, his wife, and that 
young creature, has been dead these ten years. 
The old house is torn down, and the grave-yard 
No, 
Gillian, you shall have the sleigh-ride, but we 
must go round the hill, not over it, as we did 
that night.” 

‘“‘Well, you had a pleasant evening, then, 


buffalo skins around Hetty with the other, and uncle; and that is a great deal, because the 
scarcely noticed what the pair behind were doing } memory of one happy evening lives forever, you 
till Bentley called out, : know—forever and ever; so tell me of that one 


‘“‘‘Here we are, snug and comfortable; touch : 
the horses up with a flourish, Hart; I feel like 


a bird to-night!’ 

“A bird of passage, or a bird of prey?’ said 
Sarah, mischievously; ‘one thing is certain, 
Dan, he is in the wrong nest. I would much 
rather have sister Hetty by me.’ 

“Hetty did not pretend to hear, but I felt her 
shiver as if with the sudden cold, and pulled the $ 
robe over her again, saying, softly, that ‘ Hetty 
belonged to me.’ 

“As I tightened the reins and shook out my 3 
whip, it seemed to me that I heard a sob, but : 
that minute the horses started, the bells gave a 
loud clash, and away we whirled around the 
house, and up the turnpike like a flash of light- 
ning set to music. 

“If you want to see rale downright fun, gal, 
try a genuine sleigh-ride on a night like that. § 
Horses with their blood on fire—bells running $ 
over with music—roads beat down to marble— } 
snow-balls rattling from the horses’ hoofs—clouds 
of steam pouring from their nostrils and freezing ¢ 
into little icicles on the under jaw—whip crack- 5 
ing on the frosty air, and all the naked trees, 3 
with every twig and bough pictured on the snow- $ 
crust that spreads and glitters miles and miles $ 
around you; with the moon smiling over head, } 
and lots on lots of stars blinking and sparkling 3 
in its path. I tell you agin, gal, if there is} 
genuine fun in the world, that’s it.” 3 





happy ride, and we will trust heaven for the 
next, which is sure to come—for I always find 
my wisltes sooner or later, like fairy gifts, dear 
uncle.” 

The old man looked down upon her with.a 
glance of hearty affection. 

“Always chirk and full of hope, just as she 
was!” ‘ 

“But I’m afraid—just the least bit afraid, 
you know, uncle—that my dear mamma was 
making a fool of Mrs. Bentley; you remember 
about the back seat, and all that?” 

“It may be I don’t pretend to understand it 
up to this day. Your mother was a young 
critter that none of us could calculate upon; 
not even Hetty, who always says that we had 
no right to judge her, because she was so far 
above us all.” , 

“Then that pale little lady—aunt Hetty—how 
strange it seems that you should be telling of 
sleigh-rides which she enjoyed, just as I should 
now. That nice little lady remembers and loves 
my mother yet. Ill go and kiss her in the 
morning, hang back as she will—just see if I 
don’t.” 

‘Yes, if ever one human being loved another, 
Hetty loved your mother; to this day, she never 
mentions her name without gt@wing pale and 
shivering, as if she was a-cold,” 

‘Dear lady!” 

“That night she seemed troubled about 
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something; but we had not driven a mile before; ‘A little while after this Mr. Bentley went 
she took her hand out of its muff, and turning ; down to New York; and, in a week or two, Hetty 
round, held it out to Sarah, smiling so sweetly $ started down there on a visit to an aunt of ours 
in the starlight, and saying, in her low, mild$in the city; she only went for a visit of two or 
way, three weeks, but, somehow, it was spring before 
**¢Ts not this a lovely evening, Sarah ?’ she was ready to come home, and I remember 
‘‘Then Sarah stooped forward and pretended $ very well the daffadowndillas were out in the 
to whisper, while she kissed Hetty on the cheek, } garden before she got back. If it hadn’t been 
and insisted on changing seats, which Hetty $ for my wedding I don’t believe that she would 
would not think of, till young Bentley leaned for- : have came back so soon, for she seemed restless 
ward and whispered something, which I could 3 and homesick enough all the spring. 
not hear in the clash of the bells, but Hetty got; ‘‘I forgot to tell you that Sarah went to visit 
up pleasantly, while Sarah threw back the $ her aunt late in the winter, and came home with 
buffalo robes, and sprang over into the seat at’ Hetty. She, too, was a good bit sobered down, 
my side, laughing gleefully all the time, and and all her sparkling cheerfulness died out. | 
flinging her arms around me to steady herself. couldn’t help seeing, at times, that she cried a 
Then we all settled dowy again, and I started 3 $ good deal in the night, for her eyes were red, 
the horses with a crack of the whip that set 3 and she looked worn and tired of mornings, as 
them. off like lightning; and in less than ten dif something lay heavy on her mind. 
minutes we were sitting round a great wood fires I asked about Mr. Bentley, and if the gals 
in Deacon Warner’s west room, with a tray of $ had seen him often; but they seemed shy of the 
red cheeked apples glowing on the hearth, and } subject, and I calculated that he hadn’t been 
@ great stone pitcher of ginger cider hissing } sociable in the city, as they had a right to ex- 
under the red-hot poker that the deacon was} pect he would be. Altogether everything at 
warming it up with. home seemed to go wrong, and if it hadn’t been 
‘Bentley rather hung back when the deacon } a busy time with me just before my wedding, | 
handed round the cider-mug covered with yaller } should have insisted on knowing the reason why. 
froth, but after he fairly took hold there was no ‘But I got married, and while my young wife 
stopping him. was getting ready for housekeeping, I spent 
“J dare say you wouldn’t have thought much } purty much all the time at Deacon Warner's, 80 
of that evening; but I consider it about as near } happy myself, that I near about forgot the gals. 
heaven as a feller is likely to reach on this side } Something happened, though, that troubled me 
the grave. There was my two sisters, looking; a little. The post-office was about half way be- 
like angels in the fire-light; and there was the } tween our house and Deacon Warner’s, and one 
gal I loved better than my own life, holding the } morning, when I was riding home, bright and 
tray of apples on her knee, while she tried one, } early, who should I see but our Sarah, with her 
and then another, with her thumb and finger, 3 white sun-bonnet and shawl, a going into the 
searching out the mellowest for them; and there } post-office with a letter in her hand. She came 
was Mrs. Warner, knitting away for dear life} out after a minute, and, before I could ride up, 
by a little round candle-stand, and Deacon 3 turned into a foot-path that gave her a short cat 
Warner on both knees in the corner cracking } across the meadows. I always stopped at the 
but-nuts with a big hammer, which he handed 3 office for letters and papers as I went along, and 
round after the apples and cider. Yes, Gillian, {so rode up to the door, calling out to know if 
that was a pleasant evening, take it all together; } there was anything for our folks. The post- 
we counted apple-seeds, and swung red parings ; master came to the door with a paper in his 
three times round, dropping them into letters on $ § hand and a letter, which he handed to me say- 
the floor; mine always would turn out an H. : ing, 
‘Our Hannah was named after her mother, you | ‘“«‘Mr. Hart, I can’t quite make this direction 
know—and both Sarah’s and Hetty’s were exact § Sout: it seems to be for New York city, but the 
B’s, at which both blushed and looked at each $ s writing isn’t clear.’ 
other so shyly. It really was q very pleasant § $ TI took the letter. It was directed to William 
evening, especially after 1 went back the last ; Bentley, Esq., in Sarah’s handwriting, but | 
time, after settling the rest*in the sleigh, and S could hardly make it out; the letters seemed to 
took a last ik of cider, and a kiss that was } have been tumbled down over the paper. 
worthiten thousand times as much. Certainly ; : “The whole thing took me by surprise. What 
it was one of the pleasantest evenings that I} on arth could Sarah be writing to that young 
ever spent. feller about? And why didn’t she wait and send 
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the letter by me, as everybody else did? While 
Isat puzzling over it the post-master stood a 
looking at me. 

««¢T reckon you can’t make it out more than I 
ean,’ says he, laughing, and eyeing me sort of 
curious, as if he thought there was something 
strange about the letter. This brought me to 

f. 

“*Oh! yes,’ says I, ‘it’s all plain enough; 
put it into the York mail and it’ll go straight. 
If you’ve sent any before you ought to know 
that.’ 

“It was mean to pry into Sarah’s secrets in 
that way, but I didn’t think of it then. 

“*No,’ says he, ‘I never sent any in that 
handwriting afore, and I shouldn’t a known it 
if Miss Sarah hadn’t brought the letter her- 
self.’ 

‘Well, she’s saved me the trouble,’ says I. 
‘Good morning,’ and off I rode. 

“Just where the footpath crossed the road 
below our house, I met Sarah, walking along 
with her head down, as if she was counting the 
dandelions in her path. 

“*Hallo! Sarah,’ says I, a riding up to the 
fence just as she came up, ‘what on earth 
brought you out so early in the morning?’ 

“She looked up with a start, and half a 


seream; then I saw that she had been erying, 
for drops hung on her eye-lashes, and though 
she tried to laugh, it was more like sobbing. 
“*Oh! Dan, is it you?’ she said, turning round 
so that I needn’t see her brush the tears away. 


‘It’s a beautiful morning, isn’t it? Ive found 
ever so many violets by the brook up yonder, 
and as for dandelions, the whole meadow lot is 
golden with them; then the peppermint is just 
beginning to sprout: capital weather for whiten- 
ing cloth, isn’t it? has Hannah got her webs on 
the grass yet?’ 

“She spoke all ina hurry, huddling her words 
together, and catching breath at every stop; her 
eyes kept turning from one thing to another, and 
the color came and went in her face, as if she 
was half frightened to death; and so she was, 
poor thing!” - 


“T felt like choking, it seemed so unnatural 3 


for Sarah to act in that way, and at last I says, 
‘Sarah,’ says I, ‘what have you been writing to 
Mr. Bentley about? And why didn’t you keep 
the letter for me to carry?” 

“She turned as white as new milk, and her 
eyes’ glanced on me with a wild look, as I’ve seen 
rabbits do when the trap was opened; but this 
look didn’t last long; all at once her eyes bright- 
ened up, and she turned on me in her old, saucy 
way. 


} “*What is it to you how my letters get to the 
$ post-office,’ says she, ‘or who I write to either? 
One woman’s as much as you can manage, and 
she lives over the hill. Leave me to take care 
of my own business!’ 

**«But what can you have to write about?’ 
’ says I, feeling my face grow hot, for it was no 
joke to wrestle with our Sarah when her grit 
was up. 

‘**Well,’ says she, trying to laugh, ‘supposing 
$I wanted him to send me a book of poems that’s 
} just come out; is there any harm in that?’ 

‘**No, not if you sent the money to pay for it, 
and father made no objections.’ 

‘«¢Pather?’ says she, and her lips turned cold 
and white. ‘Father, what is the use in men- 
tioning a trifle like that to him?’ 

«Tt isn’t a trifle if you make a secret of it, 

$ Sarah,’ says I, almost sternly. 
3“ *‘You—you won’t mention it,’ says she, 
: coming close to the fence, and clasping her 
Shands on the upper rail. ‘That’s a dear, good 
3 brother now, do mind your own business; scold 
Hannah, I dare say it will do her good; but don’t 
gconcern yourself about what you will never 
¢ understand, it can only make mischief.’ 

“«<This is very strange, Sarah,’ I was going to 
say, but she stopped me with a wave of her 
hand. 

‘¢¢There—there! I tell you, Daniel Hart, I am 

doing everything for the best. You have no 
right to think otherwise. Let me alone—oh! 
$ let me alone!’ 
; “She held up her clasped hands when she 
$spoke, as a little child prays, and the tears 
rolled down her cheeks as I’ve seen the dew fall 
from a rose in the morning. I shook my head; 
then her face fell forward on her hands, and she 
began to sob. 

**¢Oh! Dan, brother Dan, you are cruel to me, 
very, very cruel; this comes of getting married, 
you do not care for us now. It would be a nice 
thing to get your poor sister into trouble about 
nothing. You and Hannah would enjoy it, I 
dare say. She put you up to it, I know that. 
3 Well, I have lost my brother, that’s all—my only 
brother, that’ never refused me anything till 
now!’ 

‘¢<Sarah,’ says I, after a swaller or two—for 
somehow I felt the tears rising—‘Sarah, I dare 
say it’s all about nothing, only you want to be 
$ romantic, and have secrets, like the heroines in 
: books; but somehow these thi don’t work 
: themselves out clear in real li ou’re young, 
and so full of wits, that I sometimes feeli#nxious 
< about you. It would break my heart, dear, if 
‘any harm should come to you; so don’t be mad 
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because I ask questions—it’s all for your own < 
good, Sarah.’ 

«She began to sob like a baby. 

«I know—I know it is; but don’t say any- 
thing more about that letter; it’s given me trouble 
enough without that, I’m sure.’ 

“*] felt sorry for the poor gal, but yet it didn’t 
seem right to let her go on writing to a dashing 
young feller in secret. ‘If it goes so agin the 
grain to talk with me, promise one thing, and 
I’ll be content; just tell sister Hetty all about 
it. She’s a suber, steady gal, and won’t sanc- 
tion anything that has danger init; tell her 
about the letter, and I won’t interfere.’ 

“She looked up, looking earnestly into my 
face; at last her eyes began to sparkle, and she 
laughed. 

“«*Hetty?’ says she; ‘you will leave it with 
Hetty ?’ 

¢Yes, I can trust Hetty; only tell her all 
about it, fair and square—promise that.’ 

“««Oh, yes, I promise that!’ says she, laughing 
again, though her eyes filled with tears; ‘but 
you must make me a promise also.’ 

««<¢Well, what is it?’ says I, laughing too—for 
I was relieved at the thought of trusting the 
affair with our Hetty. 

“sThat you won’t mention the letter to any 
living soul—not even to your wife.’ 

*¢<Well, I promise that.’ 

*¢*¢Nor mother; and above all, not to father,’ 
she went on, earnestly. 

“TI thought it over a minute, and made the 
promise. ; 
“«¢Nor—nor to Hetty either,’ says she, look- 

ing at me as if afraid that I would refuse. 

*<¢ Well,’ says I, ‘pledge me your sacred word 
of honor that you will tell Hetty everything, and 
I will not mention the subject again. She will} 
keep you straight, I’m sure of that. : 

***T pledge my sacred word of honor,’ says 
she, gravely, while the tears swam in her eyes. 


“I promised to keep her secret, and put the 
horse on his metal. He was used to carrying 
double, and went off like an arrow. 

‘Hetty stood on the stoop as we rode up, 
looking down the road. She turned and went 
into the house without speaking a word, and 
Sarah followed her, looking down-hearted 
enough. I suppose she hated to tell about the 
letter. 

‘‘Well, about a week after this, an answer 
came to the letter in Bentley’s hand-writing. | 
had told Sarah not to inquire for it, for the 
manner of the postmaster didn’t quite please me. 
I was right; for when the letter came, he made 
a great mystery about it, and wanted to senda 
private message; but I cut the matter short, 
asked for the letter, and carried it off. Sarah 
trembled like a leaf when I gave it to her—tore 
it open, then put it into her bosom, blushing 
and turning white every instant, while Hetty 
stood looking at her, still as death. 

‘«¢¢Remember your promise,’ says I to Sarah. 

‘She took the letter from her bosom, and going 
up to Hetty, handed it to her, though she had 
not read a word herself. 

“««There,’ says she, flushing red, and turning 
her face full on mine, ‘will that satisfy you?’ 

‘Hetty took the letter without a word, and 
seemed to read it steadily, but she did not turn 
over the page, and after setting still awhile, got 
up and went into the house. 

“Sarah followed her, and just as I was pre- 
paring to go away again, came to the stoop 
smiling, quite out of breath. 

‘«<There, it is all right,’ she whispered. ‘Next 
week Mr. Bentley will be here with his cousin— 
another Mr. Bentley—and then you will know 
what he has been writing about.’ 

“T felt relieved by her words, and rode over 
to the deacon’s, happier than I had been fora 
week. 

“I saw but little of the gals after that, for 








««<That’s a good gal,’ says I, reaching out one they were too busy preparing the house for 
hand. ‘There, now, give me a kiss, and jump; visitors; everything was at sixes and sevens— 
on behind.’ é carpets taken up—curtains hung—counterpanes 

“She sprang to the top of the fence, puckered : whitened—and ceilings whitewashed on the day 
up her lips till they glowed like an apple blossom, ; that young Bentley and his cousin was expected; 
and gave me an old-fashioned kiss, that went } everything was in order, and the old homestead 
straight to the heart. 3 looked cheerful as a spring morning. The fire- 

“«¢There, you old darling,’ says she, throwing } places were full of hemlock and pine-tops; and 
her shawl across the horse, springing up behind } at every corner you found an old mug or pitcher 
me as light as abirdyand clasping my waist with S crowded full of apple-blossoms, lilacs, and 
an affectiona ig, ‘there, you blessed old dar- : snow-balls, till the rooms were scented like a 
ling, we’re ‘again; so now strike into a} garden. 
trot asiquick as you like, but don’t tell anybody } “The gals looked as purty as picters that 
that I’ve been farther than the Spring Meadow, : afternoon, in their white muslin dresses, bowed 
or they’ll torment me to death with questions.’ 3 up in front with blue ribbons; but they seemed 
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restless and anxious, too, as if they didn’t know 
what to do with themselves. 

“Toward night we all went out into the stoop— 
for my wife had come over, and looked as nice } 
as any of them—if Sarah was the most beautiful; 3 
and they made a putty show, fluttering around ; 
in their white dresses, like so many pigeons, § 
waiting to be fed. At last, just as the sun was $ 
beginning to sink behind the hills, we saw a 
carriage coming round a curve of the turnpike, 
that you can see from the stoon away down the 
valley. It was moving along what we call the 
dug road, with a steep hill on one side, anda 
precipice below—a dangerous spot always for 
skittish horses, and one I never liked to travel 
in the night. : 

“Just as we saw Mr. Bentley’s carriage ap- 
pear on this road, a stage coach came over the 
hill, thundering along as if it had lost time. 


s 


3 


5 





That minute the blast of a horn rung through 
the valley, and while it filled the air, a sharp 
cry from one of the gals made us all cateh our 
breath. 

“**See! see!’ shrieked Sarah, flinging up 
her arms. ‘Oh, my God, have mercy!—have 
mercy!’ 

“Her wild eyes were bent on the distance— 
we followed them in terror. The stage was 
thundering down the hill; we caught one glimpse 
of the carriage, which went over and over down 
the precipice; the sharp yell of the horses came 
to where we stood—and then all was still. I 
looked around; Hetty lay cold and stiff as 
death on the stoop, while Sarah fell down at 
her side, shielding her with beth arms, and 
moaning as if her heart was broken.” 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


(AIR, JENNY JONES.) 


Taz ship in the offing was rocked by the billows; 
The signal for sailing at length was displayed; 
The lovers both sat on the brook edged with willows, 
Where oft in the long summer evening they strayed. 
“I'm going,” said Jimmy, with tender emotion, 
While blinked the big tear in his bonny blue ’ee, 
“To buffet the tempests on life’s stormy ocean, 
And leave far behind me the maid of Ardee. 


“Farewell, then, to Jenny—farewell to my dearest; 
Repine not that fortune should call me away; 

When the cloud is the lowest the rain-drops are nearest— 
The darkness of night’s but the opening of day. 
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The goal is before me—my heart it is in it, 
As long as the guerdon is coupled with thee; 
Never fear but young Jemmy will dauntlessly wiu tt, 
And bring home the prize to the maid of Ardee. 


“Farewell, then, to Jenny; may heaven’s protection, 
Vouchsafe to my dar'ing its sheltering care; 
Never fear but young Jemmy, led by its direction 
Shall win, and with Jeuny his trophies shall share.” 
One last look he took with such tender emotion, 
And kissed the big tear that tricked down from her ’ee; 
When his boat like an arrow-shot over the ocean, 
And Jimmy’s soon lost to the maid of Ardee, 
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BY MARCELLA M. HINES. 


Foouish Miller! circling, fluttering 
Nearer to the brilliant light; 
Don’t you know it cares not for you— 
That its touch would kill you quite? 
Go away, the sky is pleasant 
Out of doors; the night is sweet, 
And the air is pure and fragrant, 
With the breath of flowers replete. 


Go in peace! infatuation 
Stronger grows while near you stay; 
And the light burns clearer, brighter— 
You had better go away, 
Break at once the magic circle— 
You are quite bewildered now, 
Thinking how ’twere best approaching— 
You had better not learn how. 
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H MILLER! 


What a pleasant song the taper, 
In low, fitful murmurs sings, 
Tis not best that thou should’st listen, 
Foolish Miller, lost thy wings? 
Up the light in triumph rushing, 
Folds him in its blinding glare; 
Wrecked in beauty and in being— 
He bemoans too late the snare. 


Ah! how many with a birthright 
Far above the silly moth, 

Circle round some gay, temptation— 
Drawing nearer, nothing loth} 

Heeding not this simple lesson; 
Counting not the fearful cost, 

Till one day a weeping angel 
Writes—a priceless roul is lost! 





TO KNIT A SONTAG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MarTERIALS.—2 oz. blue zephyr, 1 oz. black ; side. 
zephyr, 1 pair bone needles, 1 bone crochet hook. work. The stitches upon the second needle, knit 
With the blue wool cast on 16 stitches, knit $ as before, continuing to widen, though only at 


Keep these in reserve for one front of the 


plain—widening 1 stitch at the beginning of the 
row. The best way to widen, is to knit the first. 
stitch, then instead of taking it off on the second 
needle, put it back upon the first, making an 
extra stitch. “Knit 99 rows—making this extra 
stitch at the beginning of every row. This forms 
the back. Then take off upon a third needle, 
one half the number of stitches, and eight be- 





the beginning of every other row—the interme- 
diate rows are to be narrowed 1 stitch at the 
beginning of the rows. Knit until the work is 
wide enougk to fit the figure. Bind off all the 
stitches upon the needle, and 16 of those on the 
reserve side, to form the neck. Then knit this 
front precisely as the first one. 

For tue Borprr.—Use the black .wool and 
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TO KNIT AN INFANT’S PETTICOAT. 157 


deldees hook. Crochet in single crochet from 6 ; { stitches, (in one stitch of plain row,) * 1 ch, 7 
to 10 rows, all round the work. Then make as ‘ de in the 8th stitch from the Ist shell pattern *. 
ebain of 8 stitches, work it in the 5th stitch of $ ; 

last row; 8 chain again in next 5th stitch. aes Crochet a small circle (with the blue 
Repeat until this row is complete. Work 2 rows 3 wool) in single crochet. Cover the moulds with 
in this way—l1 row single crochet. Edge with 1} these pieces. Cord, color of buttons. Cord and 
row shell work, which is done by making 7 dc * tassels for the waist, and the Sontzg is complete. 





For tue Burron.—Procure some large wood 





TO KNIT AN INFANT’S PETTICOAT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 
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using 's4 


Marer1ats.—6 oz. white Saxony wool, small 
wooden needles. 


Cast on 428 stitches. 
ist Row.—Knit plain. 
2nd Row.—Purl. 

8rd Row.—Knit plain. 
4th Row.—Purl. 


5th Row.—Knit 2 stitches plain, throw the 


stitch, knit 11; throw the thread forward, knit 
1; throw the thread forward, knit 11 * to the 
end of the needle. 

6th Row.—Purl. 


7th Row.—Same as 5th. Repeat this for 12 


pattern rows; then knit 4 rows alternate plain 
and purl stitch. 





thread forward, knit 11 *, take off the 12th, knit $ 
two together, bind the 12th over this narrowed $ 


‘ knitted either in blocks or plain. 


Knit this pattern until you have a border } 
yard in depth. The upper part of the skirt is 


The design is 
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in blocks, which is done by knitting 4 stitches ; the plain stitches must come over the purled 
plain, 4 purl, 4 rows deep—observing to make ones—the purled ones over the plain, as may be 
the 4 plain stitches come together on the 4 rows } seen in the design. 

—the purl the same. The next row of blocks, 





INFANT’S SHOE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Ws give, this month, a pattern for an Infant’s 
Shoe, with full-sized diagrams by which to cut 
it out. 

The diagram for the sole is annexed below: 
those for the upper and lower quarters will be 
found in the front of the book. 

Any lady can make this, out of such material 
as she prefers. 
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SOLE OF INFANT'S SHOE. 





VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 
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VARIETIES FOR THE MONTH. 


BY OUR “FASHION EDITOR.” 


and black. But if you wish 
the shawl to have a gayer and 
more dressy look, by turning 
the other side, stripes of scar- 
let and black are shown with a 
border of a plainer effect. The 
fringe is grey, with here and 
there a drop of scarlet and 
black chenille. These, and simi- 
lar tasteful shawls, can be sold 
from prices ranging from ten 
dollars to fifteen. 

The Isabella Skirt, made by 
Douglas & Sherwood, New York, 
is peculiarly adapted to the pre- 
sent season, combining as it 
‘oes all the advantages of a 
hoop and quilted skirt. The 
bottom is bordered to the depth 
of half a yard or more with 
white quilting, edged with a 
heavy cord. Three light flexi- 
ble steel hoops are introduced 
in the upper portion of the 
skirt. The back forms an ad- 


+ 


We are glad to see that shawls are so ex- 
tensively popular this winter. For several 
years we have called public attention to the 
graceful character of this description of wrap. 
No mantilla, ever made, equals the shawl in 
beauty. Among our wealthier classes the In- 
dia shawl is becoming quite common. Square 
shawls of this exquisite fabric may be had for 
all prices, from one hundred dollars up to six 
or seven hundred; and long shawls for sums 
ranging from three hundred dollars up to a 
thousand, or even more. L. J. Levy & Co., 
of Chesnut street, Philadelphia, have had, 
for several years, the finest assortment of 
these Cashmeres ever imported into America. 
Shawls may be had, however, of every price, 
both at their establishment and elsewhere, of 
great beauty; for in no other department of 
manufactures, perhaps, have such strides been 
made in taste, as in women’s shawls. T. 8S. 
Evans & Co., another fashionable dry-good’g 
firm of Philadelphia, have a beautiful Chenille 
Shawl, an engraving of which we give, and 
which is one of the novelties of the season. 
When folded on one side the shawlis of a plain 
grey color, with a Greek border in scarlet 
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justable bustle, while the front is composed of 
a series of upright bands of white tape, placed 
at equal distances, and extending from the band 
to the quilting. 


Genin, of New York, has a great variety of 
elegant linen, for infants and ladies. Among 
the most tasteful is a chemise, trimmed with 
lace, an engraving of which we give. Another 
very elegant affair is an infant’s robe, of which 
also we give an engraving. 


A new style of head-dress has just appeared, 
which, as it is quite easy to make, we have had 
engraved for our hundred thousand subscribers. 
The materials are ribbon and artificial flowers, 


}and from the pattern we give, any lady of taste 
can prepare one for herself. 





The same may be said of the beautiful collar 
and neck-tie, an illustration of which we annex. 
There is hardly a country store even, with any 
pretensions, that cannot furnish the materials 
for this pretty article: nor any reader of ‘Peter- 
son,” who, with the aid of the engraving, cannot 
either make it for herself, or instruct another to 
make it for her. 





COLLAR AND NECK-TIB. 


These are the principal novelties of the month. 
In the fashion department proper, are given, 
however, additional patterns, comprising cloaks, 
bonnets, &c., some from designs imported from 
Paris, and others from articles made up, by 
‘ fashionable modistes, in Philadelphia and New 
‘ York. 
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NAPKIN RING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tuis elegant article is to be worked with steel » Should like to see more popular; for it is entirely 
beads on velvet. It is at once economical and } a false idea, which thinks nothing can be beau- 
tasteful, one of a kind of ornament whieh we ' tiful unless it is expensive. 
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THE SURPLICE DRESS BODY. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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; Tas graceful dress body has just appeared, , size of each piece being marked, it will be ob- 
in Paris, where it is very popular: and accord- $ served, in inches along each side. 

ingly we have had it engraved for “Peterson,” $ No. 1. Har tue Front. 

and a diagram prepared by which to cut outa’ No. 2. Front or PELERINE. 

Paper pattern. Such a pattern can be made, by > No. 8. Har tue Back. 


any subscriber, by enlarging the diagram, the ¢ No. 4. Back or Peering. 
Vor. XXXV.—11 
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162 DIAGRAM OF SURPLICE BODY. 
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SPANISH POLKA. 
FOR A CHILD OF TWO OR THREE YEARS OLD. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


each side the ridge which runs up from the side 
of the outer decreasings, nearest to the front: at 
each you will increase 18 stitches in as many 
rows, as the alternate ones only have the made 
stitches. Continue to knit in the brioche stitch. 
In the next row, knit as far as the first 18 
stitches. Turn back; cast off the 18, and knit 
the others backward and forward as usual, form- 
: ing one side of the front, up to the shoulder, for 
: 86 rows; always continuing to make the button- 
$ holes at equal distances, if this is the side for 
XANES. ya at ; them. Now cast off a stitch loosely at the end 
3 : of every row, until one stitch only is left. Draw 
$the wool through. Now continue the piece for 
$ the back, from the gusset; knit across the back, 
Sto the end of the other 18 stitches, turn; cast 
_Marerrats.—6 oz. claret 4 thread Berlin wool; ; them off, and do 86 rows; then cast off a stitch 
1 ot. of white Pyrenees ditto; a pair of knitting- $ at the end of every row, until 8 ribs are cast off 
necdles with heads, No. 8, and another, No. 10. $at each edge. Cast off the remainder. Do the 
With the claret wool and finest needles cast: other side of the front to correspond with the 
en 242 stitches, and knit two plain rows. Now S first. 
tie a bit of white thread at the 86th from each; For tuk Steeves.—Cast on 99 stitches, knit 
end, and at the 56th from them. These four $ 2 plain rows, then the brioche stitch. Gradually 
pieces of cotton serve to mark the places where } decrease two ribs at each edge, and knit about 
you are to decrease by knitting three together }6 inches. Now cast off 24 stitches at each edge, 
in every alternate row, after the 24th. Sand knit eight rows before casting off the re- 
Begin the pattern, which is ordinary brioche ; mainder. 
stitch, adding three stitches at the end of aed Tue Corzar.—Cast on 102 stitches, and do 
row, until there are 86 more at each end; in the $ the depth of an inch with claret wool, and cast 
next row cast on 21 more at the end, and when ; off. Then with the white wool, and the same 
you come to the end of the next row do the same. } needles, take up stitches along the two ends and 
Meantime after 24 rows done without decreasing, 3 one side, and knit one row. 2nd. + Knit 2, make 
you will take in three stitches at each of the} one by bringing the thread before the needle. 
white threads, in every other row, until you have} allround. 8rd. Purled. 4th. + knit 2, make 
decreased, in each place, 27 stitches. To pro-}1, knit 1, make 1, } repeat to the end. 5th. 
duce the proper effect take in first at one side, } Purled. 6th. Cast off. This finishes the collar. 
and then at the other of the white thread, so; The deep lace frill, which gives so elegant a 
that a ridge from each side disappears alter- § finish to this polka, is done with the coarse 
nately. You may then do 60 rows, without in- : needles in Pyrenees wool. It is double, and is 
creasing or diminishing. It will be necessary to } to be done as follows. Cast on 80 stitches, and 
make button-holes at one edge, at the distance ‘ knit one plain row. 
of every 80 rows, thus: Knit 6 stitches, cast 9 Ist Pattern Row.—Knit 7. + make 1, knit 2 
off the left-hand needle, by passing one over } together, knit 6. + repeat till 7 only are left. 
another without knitting them; then cast on 6} Make 1, knit 7. 
on the right-hand needle, in this way diminish- § 2nd Row.—Purl 5. Purl 2 together, + make 
ing by 8 at every button-hole; at the other edge } 1, purl 1, make 1, purl 2 together, purl 3, purl 
do not decrease at all. You now form a gusset : 2 together. + to the end; purl the last 5. 
for underneath the arms by making a stitch on’ 8rd Row.—Knit 4, knit 2 together, ~ 9 a 1, 
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CROCHET COIFFURE. 
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knit 8, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 23 To trim the sleeves, cast on 96 stitehes, and 
together, + to the end, when make 1, knit 8, work in the same way. When three patterns 
make 1, knit 2 together, knit 4. ‘are done, begin the upper frill, to which do two 
4th Row.—Purl 3, purl 2 together; + make 1, : before joining them. Complete like that for the 
purl 5, make 1, purl 8 together, ¢ tothe end. = body, and sew on to the sleeve, closing it up the 
These four rows form one pattern, and must N edge. 
be repeated five times, after which do two plain ; Now sew up the shoulders, add the collar and 
rows, and slip all the stitches on a finer needle. 3 sleeves, and plait some white 8-thread fleecy, to 
Do another piece with a depth of only two pat- { make the trimming down the fronts‘and round 
terns, and two plain rows. Then holding the : the neck. The buttons are covered also with 
two pieces of lace together, knit one row with a $ pieces of white knitting, so that every part 
stitch off each needle, thus uniting the two frills. S washes. 
Do another plain row, and a series of holes, thus: ; Those who are not acquainted with brioche 
Knit 3, ¢ make 1, slip 1, knit 2 (not together, ) 3 stitch may be glad to learn that it is simply—; 
pass the slip stitch over. f repeat to the end, : bring the thread in front, slip 1 as if purling, 
when the last three are to be knitted plain. 1 knit 2 together, ¢. The wool of which these 
purled row; 1 plain ditto. Cast off To be $ polkas are made is the finest Spanish. 
sewed round the bottom of the jacket. , 
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CROCHET COIFFURE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 
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A NEEDLE BOOK.—GENTLEMAN’S NECK-TIE. 165 





A pretry coiffure, which may be crocheted { The pattern is so easy that a detailed description 
in any color that suits (he taste of the wearer. 3 will not, we think, be necessary. 





A NEEDLE BOOK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 
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From this pattern a very pretty needle-book x gold, green and gold, or other colors that har- 
may be worked. It may be done in blue and } monize. 





wre. 


GENTLEMAN’S NECK-TIE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tus is becoming quite a fashionable article: The Neck-Tie is netted. The materials are 
for gentlemen to wear at evening parties. The } two skeins of fine black purse silk, and 1 skein 
present pattern is taken from an English journal, } very fine indeed, for horder at the ends. A net- 
and has been engraved for ‘‘Peterson’s Maga- 3 ting needle, and No. 14 steel mesh, No. 8 Pene- 
tine” for some time; but has been crowded out } lope hook. 
by more important things. > Make a foundation of some other material 200 
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stitches long; net 2 or 8 rows to make it firm; } 8rd.—T, 3 ch de u 1st 8 ch; * 8 ch 1 Lu next 
then commence with the silk, and after the 2nd} 8 ch 1 L uw 5 ch; 8 ch1 Lwsame; 5ch1Lu 
row, or diamond, increase 1 stitch at every alter- ’ same; 8ch 1 Lwusame; 3ch1L wu next 8 ch; 3 
nate row at each end, until 35 rows are netted; } ch 1 L uw next; de wu next 3 ch (this will be be- 
then decrease 1 stitch (by not netting into the } tween the scallops.) Repeat from *. 
last stitch) of every alternate row at each end, This Tie, when finished, should be damped 
until 85 rows more are netted, end with 2 rows $ with cold water, in which a little loaf sugar has 
of 200 stitches. been dissolved; then put it in a cloth, under a 
For tHe Borper.—Ist Row.—De u the 1st } weight, to press it smooth. To be worn, the Tie 
loop of netting; 5 ch de u each loop of netting. % should be run together for a short space in the 
2nd.—T (or turn on reverse side;) 5 ch de u$ centre, and a piece of sarsenet ribbon run in to 
Ist loop; * 8 ch 1 L w next 5 ch; 5 eh 1 more L keep it firm. 
uw same; 8 ch 1 L w same; 3 ch de uw next 5 ch. 
Repeat from *. 
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COLLAR IN EMBROIDERY. 


Tris beautiful collar, the illustration of which » wheels are worked in button-hole stitch entirely. 
is given in the front of the number, has been $ The large wheel is done in English embroidery 
forwarded to us by a subscriber, who designed Sin the middle, and button-hole stitch on the out- 
it herself. The small wheels and large one are : side to prevent it from raveling. The round 
worked separately: cut eut of the cloth and: circle is worked in chain-stitch. If wished, the 
tacked together as in the collar. The small; collar can be worked narrower. 





FIRE-SCREEN OF PHEASANTS’ WINGS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

Frre-Scrrens composed of the wings of phea- 
sants, or other game, are both pretty and useful, 
3and when hung at the fire-side, below the bell- 
; pull, form a nice addition to the decorations of 
3a drawing-room. The wings must be cut off 
3 when the bird is fresh killed, and as near the 

body as possible; being careful not to ruffle the 
$ feathers. The wing must be stretched as in this 


cut. To put them together, place the inner 
edges together, and sew them up to near the 
top feathers thus: when sewed, lay the soreen 


on a table, right side downward, and, having 
placed a double paper over the sewing, press it - 
$-with a hot iron. When that side is done, turn 
N the screen, and place a weight on the right side 
to give it a flat back; it is then fit to attach to 
the handle, a gilt one looks best: form rosettes 
3 of the large scarlet chenile, and sew one on each 
’ side so as to cover where the handle joins; a 
$ pair of scarlet chenile tassels and silk cord are 
required, as seen in design: the screen is hung 
by the loop of cord. 
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ORIGINAL DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


FOR SILK EMBROIDERY ON MUSLIN OR FLANNEL. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. ; Blessings on children—blessings on the mothers who 
Larriz CHILpREN.—We have often tried to imagine what $ have common sense enough not to spoil them before they 
the world would be without babies. Deplorable reverie! } ¢@2 walk. 
@uring which our speculations have been the brownest kind 3 
of brown. No little flowers upspringing—no crocuses gol- Guiurrony.—“Do for pity’s sake let the child have all he 
omnes ry yee = earth—no tender grasses with } wants. How can I blame him for indulging in what I love 
us tints of emerald—no delicate vines; but instead a } and can’t possibly do without?” . 
wilderness of great trees and deformed bushes, with scraggy And so little Georgy had another piece of pie, and another 
one te: een ete An “ae nae apps on } doughnut, another cup of sloppy tea, and another dish of 
outside, but hopelessly ust and ashes. No grace- } preserves. 
pbb Se on Cap seepage oe med ; Who wondered at his distressingly lazy yawns as he turned 
tele Gace pal situ tat the big 4 "ads one Meine from the table? Who wondered that a from sofa to 
tains, cracked and seamed, and broken with the convulsions 3 snake cortices: p< oleae a eens 
of past centuries—nothing but vast, earth-swallowing oceans The feeding process iscommenced in the morning. “Georgy 
yyw full of men and women—but no little ; ya PeNren ene ee co geo 
dicen) Taicn teik, Sheek eaeatie’s Ghé.'bis of the mh ; of fruit cake for the dear child to carry to school. Have you 
eh po a ‘ 3 had enough, dear? Just a little more coffee—put plenty of 
uman Kindness in this sublunary habitation, and we are § mijk in, Jenny. Dear little fellow! how he enjoys his food! 
constrained to think we should be overwhelmed with ade-} Yes and how he lounges over his desk at school! How 
awe sa; i amebe eiedies $ his red eyes, glued with an unmeaning stare to his book, 
es US a sort O -turvy feeling to come upon $ y; i 
@ equad of infantile Seunuteyeubsakeanedl like iat : par = = psa — ty 2 ne ved . 4 
mated molasses cakes, and giving indisputable evidence of ; ee ee ae ee i rtd 
abr estan ate Gin ban at Gin det, Athada te Ghate ene ground, only intermitting to filch—on the sly—a bit of plum 
the dust has been plentifully mixed ‘with water—I say it } pralg ow ~ — 
gives _ : ees ee hes ooo S Parents—do you not know that an improper indulgence 
wethingienh ee ae te fire a oes otdel - $ in rich and highly seasoned food has an effect not only upon 
9 p and water 2 the body, but the imagination, and the whole moral being? 
—sprawling instead of falling into graceful attitudes—or if 2 7 9 child, especially to one possessed of @ nervous tem 
falling at all, immersed in gallons of dirty suds—its dimples { perament, and fine organization, with a mind s0 liable to be 
ps on with filth—its eyes — with sand—its hands— : overwrought as of itself to feed upon life and wear it away, 
description can no farther go. $ gluttony is a formidable enemy. It stimulates the passione 
That sort of babyhood is very distressing to sentimental : and brings them prematurely into action. It weakens the 
people, and yet there is a kind of pleasure in noting how 3 power to resist temptation in more ways than one. It ren- 
thoroughly the little monkeys enjoy themselves. No screams ¢ ders the blood, which should flow steadlly onward, like the 
of “Don’t touch that!”—“Don’t do this!”—“Don’t do the § pure river from its exhaustless fountain, thick and turbid in 
ether!” No costly Honiton laces, for pulling which many 3 its swollen veins. It makes the drunkard, the debased and 
an embryo lover of the fine arts gets a hearty slapping, and $ ryined debauchee. More vile animal natures in mature life 
the heartache beside—for slaps don’t always stay on the } are caused by this sinful selfishness, fostered by parents, 
outside, mind you! They penetrate and remain printed on 3 ¢han the world is aware of. More criminals fill the lovely 
the moral nerves, long after the red impression of the hand } co), and sleep upon the damp flags of prison floors, brought 


‘ 
5 
7 3 there directly through the indulgence of the vice of glutteny, 
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Poor little chicks! it requires a gigantic amount of faith Cae con be cotineted, 
to eee school-teachers, and ministers, and senators, and presi- So please don’t let Georgy eat till his eyes stand out. 
dents, and all sorts of good things, emanating from those 3 Please don’t send him to school overfed to worry some poor 
questionable pug-nosed babies, and yet they have a better } teacher, who ought to have the patience of four-and-twenty 
chance than the silken scions of wealth and leisure, 
study the first principles of evil on a refined plan, that makes 3 
them, many of them, admirably developed villains in time. 

And yet, it strikes us that there are very few real, living 
babies. What with the pinning and the bandaging, the ’ No—teach Georgy to exercise self-denial. Let him see 
mtnt-toas, the tossing, the irregular feeding, the rocking, the 3 that you value some things more than victuals and drink— 
bare legs, arms and bosom, the overwrapped spine, and § 1i, future welfare—his immortal soul. Don’t make hima 
other keown pesscsutions, the babies don't thrive. They ; walking batch of doughnuts, a holocaust of mince-pies, 8 
are said often to be brought up byhand. We think in some 3 hecatomb of meats and gravies. 
cases it would be better if they could be brought up by ; Remember Georgy is among those who sing so sweetly 
machinery. So much pressing and worrying seldom result } sometimes, 
in the turn eut of a healthy, happy, red-cheeked, energetic N of = 
boy, who smashes almost everything he touches; but if I want to be an angel. 
trained right, smashes to good purpose when his hand ac- =_— 
quires its man’s strength and cunning. Who adds some-$ Our Cororep EMBELLISHMENT.—This beautiful affair excels 
thing to the world’s wealth and thought and happiness, and 2 even the one in the January number. It consists of a purse, 
makes the mother and the father exult with an honest pride 3 and a traveling bag, both designed expressly for “Peterson,” 
that they have given character, as well as bone and sinew ¢ by Mrs. Jane Weaver. Being colored, they can be worked 
to the perae they have trained. from the pattern. ’ 





° ‘ 
who ¢ Jobs all compressed in one. Don't say that you like to eat 


all you want, and, therefore, Georgy shall do likewise—be- 
cause you may like the man who could digest ten-penny 
nails, and children seldom have such a faculty. 
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“Hloyorn To WHom Honor 1s Due.”—We hardly ever look 3 
over a file of exchanges, without finding some story or poem, $ 
originally written for this Magazine, copied without credit. § 

Gencrally, we suppose, this omission of an acknowledgment $ $ 
is unintentional: but it is to be regretted; for it deprives us 3 
of a merited due. We try to publish the very best stories, 3 
and the fact that so many are copied is some proof that we $ 
do—is it not annoying, therefore, to find that we get credit } 
for those very stories only about once in half a dozen times? 3 
Very frequently, the tales have been copied from English N 
journals, which have pirated them from “Peterson.” Lately, 2 
a leading Boston journal printed a sketch. which it heralded 3 
as translated from the German, but which we found to be 3 
one of our own bantlings, that had been kidnapped by as 
Berlin periodical, and from that translated back into its 
original muther-tongue. Will our exchanges oblige us, when 
they copy stories from “Peterson,” by giving this Magazine 
the proper credit? 

“Papa’s BREAKPAST.”—The mezzotint of “Miranda,” in 
our January number, was universally praised. So also was 
“In the Bitter Cold.” But we think “Papa’s Breakfast,” 
and “A Winter Night,” will be equally popular. Neither 
of them require a description at our hands. “Papa's Break- 
fast,” especially, is very beautiful. What a charming little 
dear it is! Ilow carefully she carries the precious treasure 
that has been entrusted to her, and how proud she will be, 
when she reaches the field where her father is at work, and 
when he praises her, as he is sure to do, for having brought 
his meal so deftly! The “Winter Night” is hardly less beau- 
tiful, some may even think it more so. Certainly, nothing § 
can excel the fidelity, with which the artist has reproduced 
the effect of moonlight, as seen on a still and frosty night. 
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Tae Courrsnre or Mires StanpisH.—A charming photo- 
graph, representing the bride conducted home, has been 
published by J. E. Tilton & Co., of Boston, after a design by 
F.0. Darley. The picture is for sale, in Philadelphia, by W. 
G. Hazard. The precise lines in the poem, which the artist 
illustrates, are the following: 

“Pleasantly murmured the brook, as they 
crossed the ford in the forest, 

Pleased with the image that passed, like a 
dream of love through its bosom.” 


A Worp to New Contrisutors.—It is useless to send $ 
stories to us for publication unless they are of first-rate 
merit. Indeed, we have so much manuscript on hand, and : 
#0 many contributors regularly engaged, that we shall be $ 
able to accept nothing, even if meritorious, unless it is short $ 
and to the point. Stories, from two to four printed pages 3 
long, are the only ones we want at present; but they must ¢ $ 
be racy and terse, or they have no chance of being pub- } N 
lished. 
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Avor IIasty Worps.—Be careful how and what you say, 
especially if yon are angry or worried. A harsh word is : 
easier spoken than recalled. A little monosyllable, hastily ¢ 
‘uttered, may pain a father, mother, husband, sister, or child 
for hours, perhaps for days. The Bible has said, “a soft an- 
Swer turneth away wrath.” Remember that, when your 
patience is tried, and epeak gently, instead of angrily. 
Nothing is more lovely in woman than amiability. 

New Mustc.—Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, have just 
published “Lillian Lee,” written and composed by J. 
McNaughton. 8. T. Gordon, New York, has published, 
“Come Meet Me Te-Night,” a serenade, the words by J. 
McNaughton, the music by Francis H. Brown. Firth, Pond $ 
£ Co. New York, have published “The Good Time Has $ 
Come,” song and chorus, written and composed by J. 
McNaughton. 


A Fixe Porm.—Professor Lowell, of Harvard University, 
is the author of the following beautiful poem 


Godminster! is it Fancy’s play? 
I know not, but the word 
Sings in my heart, nor can I say 
I dreamed the name, or heard; 
Yet fragrant in my mind it clings 
As blossom after rain, 
And builds of half-remembered things 
Thia vision in my brain. 


Through aisles of long-drawn centuries 
My spirit walks in thought, 

And to that symbol lifts its eyes 
Which God’s own pity wrought; 

From Calvary shines the altar’s gleam, 
The Church’s East is there, 

The ages one great minster seem 
That throbs with praise and prayer. 


And all the way from Calvary down, 
The curven pavement shows 
Their graves, who won the martyrs’ crown, 
And safe in God’s repoxe; 
The saints of many a warring creed, 
Who now in Heaven have learned 
That all paths to the Father lead 
Where Self the feet have spurned, 


And as the mystic aisles I pace, 
By aureoled workmen built, 
Lives ending #t the Cross I trace 
Alike through grace and guilt; 
One Mary bathes the blessed feet 
With ointment from her eyes; 
With spikenard one; and both are sweet, 
For both are sacrifice. 


Moravian hymn and Roman chant 
In one devotion blend, 

To speak the sonl’s eternal want 
Of Lim, the inmost friend; 

One prayer soars cleanse d with martyr-fire, 
One hoarse with sinner’s tears, 

In Heaven both plain with one desire, 
And God one music hears, 


While thus I dream, the bells clash out 
Upon the Sabbath air, 

Each seems a selfish faith to shout— 
A hostile form of prayer. 

My dream is shortengd. yet who knows 
But in that Heaven so near, 

This discord into music flows 
In God’s atoning ear. 


Oh, chime oh? of blessed Charity! 
Peal soon that Easter morn, 
When Christ for all shall risen be, 
And in all hearts new-born! 
That Pentecost, when utterance clear 
To all men shall be given, 
When all can say, My brother here, 
And hear My son in Ileaven. 
A Hunprep Taovsanp —The Bloomington (Mo.) Messen- 
§ ger says:—“If there is one Magazine we receive with more 
pleasure than another, it is ‘Peterson’ It is the best and 
cheapest work of the kind published.” This is a sentiment 
which not less than a hundred thousand fair ladies alse echo 
this year. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Wild Flowers. Drawn and Colored from Nature. By Mrs. 
Badger. Withan Introduction by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. Large 
Folio. With twenty-two page Colored Illustrations. New York: 
Charles Scribner.—This volume, superb in its mechanical 


§ execution, has never had its equal in America among 
} works devoted to illustrations of natural products. It con- 
3 tains the finest specimens of our field and forest flowers, 
: those beautiful strangers that, in the recesses of our woods, 
$ or by our mountain streams, so often call forth the traveler's 
3 exclamations of delight, and which are here preserved in 

their exquisite perfection; not a tint faded, not an atom of 
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brilliant down brushed from their petals; fresh and bright } 
as when first gathered from their native wild soil. The } 
volume has, indeed, “the voice of bird and the breath of } 
spring.” Mrs. Sigourney’s poem is a fitting tribute to the 
beauty of these flowers. Several specimens are given with 
appropriate accompaniments in other plants of their season. 
Here we have the dogwood flinging its snowy sheen over the 
spring woods; the wild geranium, with downy leaves and 
purple head, bending its slender stalk lifted amidst the May 
grass; the modest ground pink and the trailing arbutus; the 
mayflower of the Pilgrims; the hood-leaved violet; the wild 
columbine, gleaming in scarlet and gold on the barren hill- 
side; the spring beauty, half seen in the grass bordering the 
tangled wood; the delicious wild apple blossom and the pink 
and crimson honeysuckle clinging to the arms of the forest. 

’ Among summer visitors we have here the gorgeous yellow 
lily, with the harebell from its rock-shaded nook; the sweet- 
brier, loading the air with fragrance; the tulip tree, the belle 3 
of the forest; the kalmia, making gay the mountain woods 
with delicate bloom; the lovely wild rose, the daisy, butter- 
cup and red clover; the evergreen rhododendron; the butter- g 
fly weed, with its bright orange clusters veiled by the luxuri- § 
ant meadow grass; the wood lily, and the delicate purple- ° N 
fringed orchis; the cardinal flower, or Indian feather; the 3 N 
purple wild aster and fringed gentian, late woodland visitors, $ 3 
when “the melancholy days are come.” A brilliant cluster § 
of red maple leaves is given, touched with the warm tints of 
early frost. . The indefatigable authoress has not only drawn 
all these groups from nature, but has colored over ten thou- N 
sand impressions with her own hand, to secure absolute 3 
fidelity to the models, The delicate fringe and colored down, S 
and the fine shading, are wonderfully true to nature, and 3 
creditable to the perfection of art. The volume should be 3 
on the centre-table of every lady of taste. 

A History of Philip the Second, King of Spain. By Wil- : 
liam H. Prescott. Vol. III. Boston: Phillips, Sampson é0.— § 8 
We think this volume even more interesting than those ¢ N 
which have preceded it, for, with the exception of two chap- } 3 


s 





The Tenant-House ; or, Embers from Poverty’s Hearthstone, 
1 vol.,12 mo. New York: R. M. Dewitt—The author of this 
book was appointed by the Legislature of the State of New 
York, to inquire into the tenant system of New York city 
We have no doubt that this fiction grew out of the startling 
facts he became acquainted with in the discharge of this 
duty. Mr. Duganne always writes well, but has never done 
more credit to either his heart or his intellect, than in the 
volume before us. The philanthropist, who reads for high 
and noble purposes, as well as the mere novel reader who 
seeks only for amusement, will find the work of the greatest 
value and interest. Some excellent illustrations adorn the 
volume. 

Wild Sports in the Far West. By Frederic Gerstaecker, 
Translated from the German, With eight Crayon draw. 
ings, executed in oil colors, from designs by Harrison Weir. ° 
1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co.—The author 
of this volume is a German, who spent some time in the 
western part of this country, and, when he returned to 
Europe, wrote the spirited account of his travels now before 
us. The book is one of the most interesting we have read 
$ for a long while. Allowances, of course, must be made for 
the author’s prejudices of education, and for a love of exag- 
$ geration that seems to be natural to the man. The embel- 
lishments are very showy, and in a new style. 


Night Caps. By the author of “Aunt Fanny’s Christmas 
Stories.’ New York: Appleton & Co.—A book of stories for 
little children, with eight illustrations, “Aunt Fanny” 
writes charmingly for the little ones. “The Doctor,” and 
“Dame Trot and her Cat,” are two side-splitting stories ; while 
“Little Alice, and “Good Little Henry,” fully bear out the 
author’s intention, when she says in her preface, “Especially 
have I tried to exhibit the beauty and goodness of virtue, so 
entwined i in the thread of every story, as to render unneces- 
sary a dry moral at the end for the children to skip, as they 
invariably do.” 


Buds from the Christmas Boughs, and other Tales. By 


ters, which are devoted to Philip’s personal character and $ Virginia F. Townsend. New York: Stanford & Delisser— 
habits, it is occupied by a narrative of the great Morisco re- $ A most seasonable book by one of our favorite contributors. 
bellion, that last desperate effort of the Spanish Arabs to 3 Miss Townsend’s stories are always charmingly written, and 
recover their lost Granada. It is in such narratives that 3 3 they are unexceptionable in their high religious tone. Old 
Prescott excels. His rapid, graphic style; the masterly 3 % and young will pick up the little volume before us, and but 
manner in which he groups events; the vivid pictures of the } few will put it down till they have read it to the last page. 
scenery amid which the action of the story is carried on; the ; “Right Across the Street,” is one of the most beautiful stories 
dramatic force with which he often brings out his characters; $ we have ever read. 
all these render Prescott without an equal in this depart- } 
ment of history. Our author, also, is as thorough a student $ : 2 Ba ae Me ‘am oan a a eee > — 
as he is a successful delineator. He never sits down to write } 3 0s =: b ~wt é a T aye Say rok 
till he has mastered every detail, and become, not only accu- 3 a PP Ae seennecs—aproncatuecl 7 
iss McIntosh, is sufficient to insure its sale. The volume 
rately informed of the minutest facts, but infused with the : ‘settee saan at 
very spirit of the times which he is about to describe. More- 3 oe ae a en ae pastiontosty, & 


over, he is always charitable, though he does not hesitate to ; san mags an a ay fg - ts om 
censure, when the censure is deserved. Motley, who has $ nc - P ee a a 
written upon some of the same events, is more minute, more : 

declamatory, and more eloquent, as many may think. But $ The Fuir Maid of Perth. By the author of “ Waverley.” 
his heat sometimes suggests the possibility of partizanship, { 2 v0ls.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor d& Fields.—We have here 
The calmer mood of Prescott preserves the latter historian § $ the forty-third and forty-fourth volumes of the now famous 
from every such imputation. We rise from the perusal of } “Household Edition of Scott's Novels.” Every lady of taste 


this volume, feeling our incompetency to praise it as it de- $ 
serves, and regretting that there are not more of such books 
of history in the language. 


| 


ought to have this edition of the romances of the great 
Wizard of the North; and as the series is now nearly at its 
close, the present is a fitting ion for purch 4 

The Yule Log. <A series of Stories for the Young. New 





Sunshine ; or, Kate Vinton. By Harriet B. M’Keever. 1 


vol.,12 mo. Philada: Fork: Stanford @ Delisser.—This little volume will be 4 


Lindsay & Blackiston—The aim of 2 
the writer of this book, has been, as she says in her preface, ; Prize for children who love fairy stories: and what child 


does not? The volume is issued by Stanford & Delisser, 


to present a youthful Christian, in the midst of much in- ° 
: in their usual superior style. 


firmity, still adorning the doctrine of God, her Saviour, in 
all things. This aim Mrs. M’Keever has successfully carried } The Mustee. By B. F. Presbury. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: 
out. It is just the book for mothers to put into the hands > Shepard, Clark @ Brown.—A new nevel, intended to depict 
of their daughters. The publishers have issued it in a very : American life, but whose merits we cannot speak of, as we 
neat style. s have not yet had time to peruse it. 
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Mount Vernon: A Letter to the Children of America. By 
the author of “ Rural Hours.” 1 vol.,18 mo. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.—The writer of this interesting little volume 
is the daughter of the late J. Fenimore Cooper, the novelist. 
She is already known in literary circles as the author of 
“Rural Hours,” a book of unusual merit. In the present 
work she endeavors to interest the children of our country 
in the purchase of Mount Vernon, and for this purpose 
gives an admirable sketch of the life and services of Wash- 
ington, bringing out, in bold relief, those portions of the 
great hero’s character and services which will particularly 
strike youthful minds, Two excellent illustrations adorn 
the volume, one of them being a portrait of Washington at 
twenty-five, copied from a miniature presented by the gene- 
ral to his niece, and never before engraved. T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers have the volume for sale in Philadelphia. 


Lectures and Addresses on Literary and Social Topics. By 
Rev. F. W. Robertson, M. A.. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields—By this time the name of Kobertson is 
familiar to thousands of earnest, reverential minds in this 
country. His sermons, republished by Ticknor & Fields, 
have found their way into numerous households, where they 
have created a warm admiration for their author, have in- 
cited the readers to live a truer life, and have awakened deep 
regret that a preacher so pure in heart and charitable in 
sentiment should have been called prematurely from earth. 
Most of the addresses, in the present volume, were prepared 
for the working men of Brighton, but they can be read with 
profit by all persons, and will, by some, be preferred to the 
germons. The book is printed and bound to match the 
former volumes of the series, 

From Poor-House to Pulpit. A Book for Youth. By Wm. 
M. Thayer. 1 vol.,18 mo. Boston: E. O. Libby & Co.—This 
is a narrative of the life of Dr. John Kitto, who, though origi- 
nally a deaf pauper, rose, by his own personal exertions, to 
eminence among Biblical and theological scholars. Such an 
achievement, Mr. Thayer well says, naturally suggests the 
inquiry, “how was it done?” This question, accordingly, 
Mr. Thayer answers; and he answers it in a way to stimulate 
youth to similar exertions with those for which Dr. Kitto 
became celebrated. We commend the book heartily to 
parents. T. B. Peterson & Brothers are the Philadelphia § 
agents for the publishers. 

Willie Winkie’s Nursery Songs of Scotland. Edited by 
Mrs. Silsbee. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—This is a colléttion 
of nursery songs, written by some of the best poets of Scot- 
land, with the laudable design of elevating the tone of this $ 
species of literature. Mrs. Silsbee has changed the Scotti- 
cisms into English words, and made a few other judicious 
alterations, so that the work is now admirably adapted for 
circulation in the United States. The publishers issue the 
volume in a style of great taste. Hereafter no other nur- 
sery songs ought to find admission into families. 

Trying to be Useful. By Mrs. Madaline Leslie, author of 
“Cora and the Doctor,” “ Courtesies of Wedded Life,” “ House- 
hold Angel,” dc. Boston: Shepard, Clark & Brown.—This 
is another of Mrs. Leslie’s fine series of stories; books dedi- 
cated to the children of the New England Sabbath schools. 
They are noble books, with a noble aim, We think no girl 
can rise from the perusal of the volume before us without 
new impulses for good, and fully realizing the “beauty of ° 
unselfishness.” 

The Age of Chivalry. By Thomas Bulfinch, author of ° 
“The Age of Fable.” 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Crosby, Nichols 
€ Co.—This is a well executed abridgement of the romances 


of chivalry, put into a shape adapted to modern tastes. The § 


book is divided into two parts. The first contains the legends 
of King Arthur and his knights, while the second is devoted 
tothe Welsh popular tiles. Several spirited embellishments, 
printed in colors, adorn the volume. 


The Land and the Book. By W.M. Thomson, D. D. 2 
vols.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The author 
of these two volumes was a missionary in Syria and Pales- 
tine for five-and-twenty years, and is, therefore, peculiarly 
competent to write about the Holy Land and its Riblical as- 
3 sociations. We have perused his work with the greatest 
interest, and can recommend it as excellent in every way. 
The publishers have illustrated it profusely with engravings. 


Howard and his Teacher, The Sister’s Influence, and other 
Stories. By Mrs. Madaline Leslie, author of “ Cora and the 
Doctor,” “ Courtesies of Wedded Life,” “ Household Angel,” &c. 
Boston: Shepard, Clark & Brown.—This is a series of most 
pleasant and instructive stories for young people, though 
many of them can be read with much profit by persons of 
any age. “Howard and his Teacher” we can particularly 
recommend, 


Poems. By Frances Anna Kemble. 1 vol.,12 mo. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields—We have oniy time, this month, to 
announce these poems. In our next number, we hope, how- 
ever, to speak of them at length. Meantime, we advise all 
who like good poetry, especially poetry written by a woman, 
to add the volume to their library. T. B. Peterson & Brothers 
have it for sale in Philadelphia. 

The Queen’s Domain; and other Poems. By William 
Winter. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: E. O. Libby & Co.—These 
poems are by a writer who is new to us, but who has, if we 
mistake not, the true metal in him. They are gracefully 
written, in a simple, earnest manner, and are, altogether, 
worthy of the superior type and paper which the publishers 
have bestowed on them. 
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Bye-and-Bye. By Virginia F. Townsend. New York: 
Stanford & Delisser—We are glad to see another volume on 
our table by Miss Townsend. She cannot give us too many 
such. The stories in the one before us are of a very high 
character. The volume is printed in good, large type, on 
excellent paper, and has an excellent illustration. We cor- 
dially commend it. 

Life Among the Children. By the author af “ Aunt Faunny’s 
Stories,” dc., dc. New York: Stanford & Delisser—A book 
suited to little folks, as any one of them who will read the 
. stories of “The Doll’s Wedding,” and “Little Peter,” will 
3 soon be convinced. It has three pretty illustrations, and is 
in uniform size with the other books noticed, issued by this 
house. 

Thorndale; or, The Conflict of Opinions. By William 
$ Smith. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—The best 
$ English Reviews praised this volume, when it was first pub- 
lished in London. Now, that it has been reprinted here, we 
recognize the justice of their eulogies. It is a volume that 
commends itself particularly to reflective and inquiring 
minds. The publishers have issued it in a neat style. 

Oriental Tales of Fairy Land. New York: Stanford & 
Delisser.—These oriental tales seem to be remarkably well 
translated, and contain information of Eastern life, which 
children of much larger growth, than those for whom they 
purport to have been written, will be interested in. The 
book has three beautiful illustrations, 


The Banks of New York, Their Dealers, The Clearing 
House, and The Panic of 1857, with a Financial Chart. By 
$ J. S. Gibbons. Thirty Illustrations, by Herrick. 1 vol., 
g : 12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—A capital book, full 

$ of curious information, and exhibiting not a little iumor. 
$ The embellishments are very spirited. 

Fred Freeland; or, The Chain of Circumstances. By 
Willis Loveyouth. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: E. O. Libby & Co. 
: —This is a story for boys and girls, written in a pleasant 
style, and inculcating an lient moral. The volume is 
neatly printed and bound, and embellished with a good illus- 
tration. 
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PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR “PETERSON’S MAGAZINE.” 


N and butter; season the vegetables with pepper and sult, and 
} put them into the pot. Have ready a kettle of boiling 
3 water, and pour on as much as will keep the ingredients 
S covered while boiling, but take care not to weaken it too 
[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by N much. Add a large lump of butter rolled in flour; put in 

Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District $ the dumplings, and let all boil together till thoroughly 

Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District 3 done. The tripe must be boiled the day previous, and be 

of Pennsylvania.) 3 4 
: 2 set away in the liquor. 

RB These receipts have all been tested, either by the author N Calves Head Soup.—Boil the calf’s head in water, adding 
herself, or by some of her friends. Every month, we shall give N as much salt as you desire, and a few cloves. When well 
several receipts, in various departments ; and the whole, at the § done, that is, so that the meat readily leaves the bone, cut 
end of the year, will be found to make the most compiete cook- 3 it up in small pieces, seasoning it with salt, pepper, and 
book ever published. } sweet basil, also a small quantity of parsley—over which 

$ dredge some flour. Then throw the meat, &c., into the pot 
BILL OF FARE § again, adding some dumplings and forcemeat balls. The 
FOR A LARGE AND ELEGANTLY APPOINTED DINNER. 


$ tongue should be scalded and skinned before it is boiled with 
Upon the table should be placed a soup, and large sized 3 the head, and afterward be cut in slices, and seasoned with 


dinner-plate for each guest, together with knife and fork, $ the meat taken from off the head. 

napkin, (handsomely fulded,) a wine, champaign, hock, and 3 Vegetable Soup.—Put on four or five pounds of lean teef to 
finger-glass, and a goblet for water. A pyramid of flowers 3 boil in six quarts of water, with a little salt in it. About 
should occupy the centre of the table. Extra plates, glasses, } an hour before you serve the soup, add in (according to the 
dishes of ice, broken in pieces, &c., &c., should be placed upon $ time they require to boil) two roots of celery cut into slips— 





a side-table, ready for use. The courses are to be served in § some cabbage, turnips, potat 
and carrots, Seascn with pepper, salt, and potherbs; if you 
please, you can add a handful of barley. 


order. 
First Course. 
Green Turtle Soup. 
Sherry. Madeira. 


Second Course. 


Salmon, boiled. Holland Sauce. 
Haut Sauterne Chateau T. 


Third Course. 
Sweetbreads.—Fillet of Beef with Mushrooms. 
Lamb Cutlets. Green Peas. Tomatoes. 
Mashed Potatoes. 
Liebfraumilch. 


Fourth Course. 
Soft Shell Crabs. Turtle Steak with Olives. 


Fried Potatoes. Roast Potatoes, 
Moet.—Fleur de Sillery. 


Fifth Course. 
Lobster Salad. Broiled Chickens. 
Chateau la Rose 
Meruigues, with Cream. Wafers. Macaroons. Vanilla Ice 
Cream. 
Harliquin Ice Cream. Strawberries and Cream. 
Strawberries with Wine and Sugar. Cream Cakes. 
Biscuit Glace. Roman Punch. Charlotte Russe. 
Old Burgundy. Port. 
Dessert. 
Oranges. Bananas. Pine Apple. Cherries. 
Almonds. Raisins. English Walnuts. 


Strong Coffee. 
Old Nectar Cognac. Maraschino. 
Annisette. Curacao. 


New Potatoes. 


Woed-cock. 


Chicken Salad. 


Pepperpot.—Take four pounds of tripe, and a small knuckle 3 


of veal, and put them into a large pot, with as much water 
as will cover them—some whole pepper, and a little salt. Let 
them boil slowly, keeping the pot covered closely. When 
the tripe is quite tender, and the veal well boiled, skim the 
liquor, and strain it; cut the tripe into small pieces, and put 
them back into the pot, with the soup. Have ready some 
swect herbs, chopped, or rubbed fine—some sliced onions, 
and sliced potatoes; make some small dumplings with flour 


(all cut into small pieces,) 


FISH. 


Fish—Caveached.—Qnt your fish into pieces the thickness 
of your hand; season it with pepper and salt; let it lie an 
hour; dry it well with a cloth; flour it, and then fry it a fine 
N brown—in oil. Boil a sufficient quantity of vinegar to cover 
> the fish, adding to it a little garlic, mace, and whole pepper, 
3 as much oil as vinegar, and salt to your liking. Mix the 
N oil and vinegar well together, and when the fish and liquor 
tare quite cold, slice some onion, lay it in the bottom of a 

pot, then add a layer of fish, another of onion, and so on till 

the fish is all used; the liquor must not be put in till it is 
quite cold. 
F.sh—Stewed.—A good way to stew fish is to mix half a 
§ tumbler of wine with as much water as will cover the fish 
$ in the stew-pan, and put in a little pepper and salt, three or 
four onions, a crust of bread toasted very brown, oue anchovy, 
and a good lump of butter, and set them over a gentle fire, 
shaking the stew-pan now and then, that it may not burn. 
Just before you serve it, pour your gravy into a saucepan, 
and, thicken it with a little butter rolled in flour, some 
catchup and walnut pickle; beat all well together till it 
becomes quite smooth, then pour it on your fish, and set it 
over the fire to heat. Serve it up hot. 

Terrapins.—lIlave ready two pots of boiling water; put the 
terrapins in one, and boil them until you can skin them; 
then throw them into the other pot, with salt to your liking, 
and boil them until the shell will open with ease. When 
you open your terrapin be careful not to break the gall bag; 
take that, and the sand bag out, (with care) cut up the flesh, 
and warm it in a gravy made with a quarter of a pound of 
butter, pepper, salt, flour and nutmeg. Just before you dish 
your terrapin, add wine to your liking. The above propor- 
tion of ingredients are enough for a vegetable dishful of ter 
rapin. 

White Fish Sauce—Wash two anchovies, and put them 
into a saucepan, with one glassful of white wine, and two 
$ glassfuls of water, half a nutmeg, grated, and a little lemon 
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$ peel. When it has boiled five or six minutes, strain it 
} through a sieve, add to it a spoonful of white wine vinegar, 
thicken it a little, and then add nearly a pound of butter 
rolled in flour; boil it well, and pour it hot upon the fish. 


MEATS. 


$ Turkey—Roasted—When your tui key is well cleaned, 
Sand properly prepared for roasting; stuff the craw with 
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bread stuffing, or a forcemeat made of the crumbs of a very . z forcemeat balls, fried oysters, and the brains made into little 
small loaf, a quarter of a pound of suct, shred fine; a little N cakes dipped in butter and fried. You may add wine, or 
sausage mext, or veal chopped very fine; nutmeg, pepper, 5 whatever you please. 
and salt to your liking, mixed up lightly with eggs. When $ Croquets.—Take sweetbreads, cold veal, or fowl, with a 
you have stuffed your turkey, spit it, set it at a proper dis- $ small portion of the lean and fat of ham chopped together— 
tance from the fire, dust it with flour, and baste it several 2 add of stale bread half the quantity of the meat, with salt, 
times with cold butter; this makes the turkey look better < $ pepper, mustard, two tabl p, and a good 
than when it is basted with butter out of the dripping-pan. } sized lump of butter. Knead the ingredients well together, 
Make a good gravy, adding the gizzard and liver chopped § 3 until the mixture resembles sausage meat, then roll it into 
fine. $ small balls, and dip the balls into the yolks of eggs, well 
Pig's Feet.—Boil the heart and liver of your pig for about } beaten, cover them with bread crumbs, and fry them a 
ten minutes, and then cut them up very small. Let the N pretty light brown. 
feet boil till they are pretty tender, then take them out, and ; Chicken Salad.—Boil a chicken that does not exceed in 
splitthem. Thicken your gravy with flour and butter; put } weight a pound anda half. When quite tender, take it np, 
in the liver and heart, a slice of lemon, a spoonful of white N cut the meat in small strips, and prepare the following sauce: 
wine, and a little salt, and boil it a short time. Beat the } N Boil four eggs three minutes, take them out of the shells, 
yolk of an egg, add to it two spoonfuls of good cream, and a 3 wash and mix them with two spoonfuls of drawn butter, 
little grated nutmeg; put in your piz’s feet, and shake the N twelve spoonfuls of vinegar, one teaspoonful of mixed mus- 
pan over the fire—but do not let it boil. Pour the gravy, $ tard, the same of salt, a little pepper and essence of celery. 
&e., into a dish, and lay the feet in it, with the skin side up.} Curried Chickens.—After your chickens are properly 
Goose Giblets—Stewed.—Cut the pinions of the goose in two N cleaned and cut up, let them stew in as much water as will 
parts, and the neck in four pieces; slice the gizzard, clean it 3 cover them, for half an hour, or until they are nearly done; 
well,and then stew them in two quarts of water—or, mutton } add a small quantity of salt to the water. Then put into 
broth—with a quantity of sweet herbs, one anchovy, a few N the pan ono or two onions, cut fine, and stew the chickens 
whole peppers, three or four cloves, a spoonful of hup, $ five minutes longer; then add as much butter and flour. 
andan onion. When the giblets are tender, put in a spoon- Cheese—Stewed.—Cut some cheese very thin, lay it in a 
fal of good cream, thicken it with flour and butter, and serve $ toaster and set it before the fire; pour a glass of ale over it, 
them in a deep dish. let it stand till it is ali like a light custard, then pour it over 
Goose—Roasted.—Make a stuffing of bread crumbs, a few } some toast and serve it hot. 
sage leaves, and two or three onions, (chopped fine) tog 
with a good lump of butter, a teaspoonful of pepper, and two 
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PASTRIES. 


teaspoonfuls of salt. When your goose is well prepared, put 
in the stuffing, spit it, dust it with flour, aud set it before 
the fire. When it is thoroughly hot, baste it with fresh 
butter. If it be a large goose, it will require an hour and a $ 
half to roast. When cooked enough, dredge and baste it. 
Haunch of Venison—Roast.—When you have spitted your 
venison, lay over it a large sheet of paper, then a thin, com- 
mon paste with another paper over it; tie it well to keep the } 
paste from falling. If the huunch be a large one, it will re- : 





Apple Dumplings—Boiled—Have ready the quantity of 
flour you may require, (according to the number of apples,) 
put into it a little salt. and sufficient boiling water to make 
it the proper consistency; beat it well, roll it out, and put 
in the apples—separately. Tie them in cloths, and boil 
three-quarters of an hour. They may also be made of rice, 
previously boiled in salt and water—the apples surrounded 
with the rice, and put in cloths as above. 

Beef-steak Pie.—Take cold roast beef, cut it into thin slices 


quire four hours roasting. When done enough, take off the § “bout an inch and a half long. Take raw potatoes, peel 
paper and paste, dust it well with flour, and baste it with 3 $ them, ‘and cut them into thin slices. Hlave ready a deep 
batter; when it is a light brown, dish it up with brown $ $ dish, lay some of the potatoes at the bottom, then a layer of 
gravy. < beef, and so on till the dish is filled. Season it as you would 
Venison—Hashed.—Cut your venison in thin slices. Then chicken pie, fill it with boiling water, cover it with a crust, 
put a large glassful of red wine into a pan, with a spoonful $ § and bake it. 
of mushroom catchup, the «ame quantity of browning, an ; Fotatoe Fritters—Ingredients—Two pounds of mashed 
onion stuck with cloves, and half an anchovy, chopped fine; N boiled potatoes, half a pound of butter, one pint of milk, 
when it boils put in your venison, and let it boil three or $ § half a pint of wheat flour, two eggs well beaten, and one 
four minutes; pour it into a deep dish, and lay currant jelly $ &!#88 of good wine. Mix the whole well together, and make 


round it. 

Onion Sauce for Ducks—Boil eight or ten large onions, 
changing the water two or three times while they are boil- 
ing. When cooked enough, chop them on a board, (to keep 
them from growing a bad color,) and then put them in a3 
saucepan with a quarter of a pound of butter, and two N 


spoonfuls of thick cream; boil it a little, and pour it over N 
the ducks, 


MADE DISHES. 

4 Galf’s Head—Dressed.—Procure a calf’s head—scald off 
the hair and clean it thoroughly. Cut it in two, take out 
the brains, and boil the head very white and tender; take $ 
one part quite off the bone, and cut in it nice pieces with the } 
tongue, dredge it with flour, and let it stew over a slow fire N 
for about half an hour in rich gravy, made of veal, mutton, $ 
and a piece of bacon, seasoned with Pepper, salt, onion, and 
Svery little mace; it must be strained before the last is put 
im. The other part of the head must be taken off in one 
Whole piece; stuff it with nice forcemeat, roll it together 
tightly, and stew it tender in gravy; then place it in the $ 
middle of a dish, laying the hash round it. Garnish it with > 








it into astiff batter; drop the batter into Jard or butter; only 
fry it until it becomes of a brown color. Serve the fritters 
with wine sauce. 

Potatoe Pies——Rub together three quarters of a pound of 
sugar and half a pound of butter—well beaten; add one 
$ pound of grated potatoes, (previously boiled and allowed to 
become cold,) and a wineglassful of brandy-wine and rose- 
water, mixed. Make the usual pie paste, end fillit with the 
mixture. 

Rice Fritters —Boil half a pound of rice in water till it 
becomes soft; pour it out to cool, and add to it one pint of 
milk, half a pound of flour, and a teaspoonful of powdered 
cinnamon. Fry them in butter or lard, and serve them with 
wine sauce. 

Pumpkin Pie—Ingredients.—Malf a pound of stewed 
pumpkin, three eggs, quarter of a pound of butter, one pint 
of milk, half a pound of sugar, a wineglassful of wine and 
brandy, mixed; spice to your taste, and rosewater, if you 
like it. Bake it in a crust. 

Batter Pancakes.—Beat three eggs with one pound of flour, 
add one pint of milk, and a little salt; fry them in lard or 
butter, and grate sugar over them. 
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Paste for Custards.—Put half a pound of butter iu a pan | sunflower should stand but oné in a place, the oriental 
of water; take two pounds of flour, and when your butter N mallow two or three in a place, and the smaller kinds of 
boils, pour in your flour, with as much water as will make } flowers thicker. 
it into a good paste, and work it well. 3 If, at the latter part of the month, the ground is dry and 

Puff Paste for Four Pie Plates.—Take half a pound and 3 the weather mild and open, most sorts of hardy fibrous. 
two ounces of flour, and one pound of butter; mix it with $ $ rooted flowering plants may be put in the earth, both peren- 
half a pint of water; roll it out with the addition of half a } $ nials and biennials, such as gentianella, lobelias, thrift, 
pound of flour. N phlox, violets, polyanthus, double camomile, London pride, 

PUDDINGS. 3 rose campion, French honeysuckles, rockets, holyhocks, 

Nameless Pudding. —The ingredients are, one cupful of 3 double fever-few, perennial asters, a golden-rod, 
butter, three cupfuls of sugar, five cupfuls of flour, one § pinks, foxglove, sweet-williams, 
cupful of milk, five eggs, one wineglassfal of rose brandy, $ Canterbury bells, and many others. In planting your 
half a nutmeg grated, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, } flowers, arrange them regularly, and intermix the various 
and one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. Rub the butter, § 3 kinds in such a way, as to have a variety of colors as wet 
sugar, flour, and cream of tartar well together, then add the 3 as a regular succession of flowers during the flowering 
milk and yolks of eggs; beat it ten minutes, and then add the } °°*808- 





soda, dissolved in boiling water, and the whites of the eggs. Hyacinths, Tulips, Ranunculuses, dc. of the more valu- 


Bake this pudding one hour in a moderate oven. 

Pumpkin Pudding.—Add together three pints of pumpkin, 
well stewed and squeezed, one quarter of a pound of butte 
eight eggs, well beaten, half a pint of cream and half a pint 
of milk, one glass of brandy, one glass of wine, cinnamon, 
and nutmeg, and sugar to your taste. Bake the whole three 
quarters of an hour. 

Indian Pudding, No. 1.—Ingredients.—One quart of milk, 
three or four eggs, half pound of currants, half pound of 
raisins, and half a pound of suet. Make a tolerably stiff 
batter with some Indian meal, and add a little salt; sweeten, 


$ able kinds, should still be defended from excessive rain, 
frost, snow and cold, as described in the January number, 


r,’ By doing this the flowers will bloom in much greater per- 


fection than if left fully exposed to the weather, though the 
more common kinds do not need this care. A free circula 
tion of air should be maintained, if possible, except when it 
§ is actually cold enough to freeze the earth, or during cold, 
hard rains. 

Borders, Beds, dc., should be dressed and digged if the 
weather will permit, and thoroughly cleared of weeds and 
litter. Let the surface of the borders and beds be lightly 
and carefully loosened on a dry day with a hoe, and then 





and add lemon or spice to your taste. Bake it about one 
hour in a moderate‘ oven. 

Gipsy Pudding.—Cut stale sponge cake into thin slices, N 
spread them with currant jelly, or preserves, put two pieces 3 


they should be neatly raked. All beds, &c., not dug and 
prepared before, should now be done, ready for the reception 
of seeds, &c, 


together, like dwiches, and lay them ina dish, Make a $ Flowering Shrubs should now be trimmed, if necessary, 





and the earth dug around them. 

Flowers in the House should have particular attention 
N S paid to occasional waterings and fresh air. All kinds of 
ICE CREAMS. $ plants require an equal amount of fresh air, though they do 
Observations upon Creams, Custards, dc—When you make N not all need the same quantity or frequency of watering. 
any kind of creams and custards, take great care that your { Lemons, oranges, and myrtles, and many other plants of a 
pans be welt tinned; put a spoonful of water into your pan, 3 3 woody nature, need water frequently, but never much ata 
in order to prevent the cream from sticking to the bottom 3 time, and give them none at all unless absolutely necessary. 
of it; then beat your yolks of eggs, strain them, and follow } The bulbous kinds will require water less frequently, and 
the directions of your receipt. As to cheese cakes, they } in less quantities than the woody kinds. Aloes, cactuses, 
should not be made long before you bake them—for standing } &¢» must be watered very sparingly, and only when the 
makes them oil and grow sad; a moderate oven bakes them $ earth in the pots is very dry. In fact, all tubs and pots 
best; if it is too hot it bnrns them and takes off the beauty; ; should be examined very carefully, and no water should be 
and a very slow oven makes them sad and look black. 3 given except when needed, as a little will be serviceable, 
La Pompadour Cream.—Boat the white of five eggs to a : but too much very injurious at this season. Plenty of fresh 
strong froth; put them into a pan, with two spoonfuls of $ $ air on the contrary is absolutely indispensable to the health 
orange flour water, and two ounces of sugar; stir it gently ; of plants. Every day that the weather is mild the windows 
for three or four minutes, then pour it into your dish, pour $ should be opened for a short time, but be very careful not 
good melted butter over it, and serve it hot. $ to admit sharp winds or frosty air. The safest method (if 
= practicable) is to lower the sashes from the top, thus allow- 
ing the foul air to escape, and the fresh to come in. Be also 

particular not to keep your room too hot. 


2 
soft custard, pour it over the cake, while hot; then let it was 2 
before serving it. 
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OUR GARDEN FOR FEBRUARY. 

Out-of-Doors Work.—If the weather is mild and dry, the 
latter part of this month many hardy annual flower seeds } 
may be sown, particularly the sweet and Tanger peas, lark. GAMES FOR EVENING PARTIES. 
spur and flos Adonis, which will do much better than if left Tae Art oF CLAIRVoYANCE.—This trick is performed by 
later in the season. The annual sunflowers, dwarf poppy, } two persons; one of them generally a lady, is seated on 4 
catch-fly, candy tuft, nigella, scarlet pea, dwarf lychnis, ; chair with her eyes securely blindfolded—the other, either & 
mallow, Venus looking-glass, and some others may also be $ $ lady or gentleman, goes round among the company, collect- 
sown with propriety. These flowers should not be trans- 3 ing various articles, such as gloves, watches, handkerchiefs, 
planted, but after digging the borders, make in them with $ &c., all of which are correctly described by his confederate, 
@ trowel small patches, about six inches in width, at moder- $ although she is, of course, unable to see them. This trick is 
ate distances, making the surface even. Sow the seeds in } effected by means of the subjoined system of questions and 
these patches, covering the smaller seed about a quarter of $ answers. 
an inch, and the larger deeper in proportion to their sizes. 
The different kinds of peas must be covered an inch deep at 
least. After the plants have been up some time, they may 
be thinned where they stand too thick: for instance, the 
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FOR OBJECTS. 
What is this?—A watch. 
What have I got in my hand?—A knife. 
Tell me what this is?—A ribbon. 
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PARLOR AMUSEMENTS.—ART RECREATIONS. 
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Tell me what I have here?—A purse. N 

Describe what I hold.—A ring. 

Name this article—A handkerchief. 

Can you tell what this is?—A glove. 

The above questions are sufficient to show the principle 
on which the performance is conducted—a copious list may 
easily be made out and varied at pleasure during the prac- 
tice necessary. For colors and materials, the confederate $ 
among the company names in his questions several at a 
time, but arranging them in such an order that the muffled 
lady would know which she should answer. For instance, 
we will suppose that the inquirer holds a blue ribbon—he 
asks, “Is the color blue, red, or yellow?” His confederate 
knows that the first color is the right one, supposing that 
this is the first question relating to color that has been § 
asked; if otherwise, it would have been second, third, &c., : 
according to the number of the question. All questions re- 3 
lating to shape, size, or material, may be answered in this $ 
manner—those relating to number are known by the ques- 
tion being begun by the corresponding letter of the alphabet, 
A standing for one, B for two, and so on. For instance, the 
inquirer having collected a number of pieces of money and } 
other small articles, says, “Will you tell me how many ; 
articles I have got here?” The answer is “Twenty-three.” g 
W being the twenty-third letter of the alphabet. The exhi- 
bition may lude by the inquirer’s prod ing a pack of $ 
cards, and after shuffling them well, putting them into the 3 
hands of the clairvoyante, who names each card in succes- 
sion as she lays them down, after showing them to the com- 
pany. This is managed by the inquirer’s not shuffling the 
cards, but only cutting and then shifting them quickly into 
their former places—they are, moreover, all arranged in a 
certain order known to the clairvoyante, who is further 
assisted by the cards being marked with pin pricks, by the 
number and arrangement of which she can tell the suit, 
whether hearts, clubs, spades or diamonds. 

The whole performance requires considerable practice, but $ 
if well managed, excites much surprise and amusement. The N 
clairvoyante should always have her eyes covered during the $ 
time of practicing it, as otherwise the unusual sensation of ¢ 
being blindfolded is very apt to confuse her and cause mis- ¢ 
takes, 3 
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PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


Freezing MrxturE.—Dissolve five drachms of muriate of 
ammonia, and five drachms ef nitre, both finely powdered, 
in two ounces of water. A thermometer immersed in the $ 
solution, will show that the temperature is reduced below 3 
82°, If a thermometer tube filled with water be now sus- 
pended within, the water will be frozen. 

Wine upon Watrer.—Half fill a glass with water, throw a 
bit of crumb of a loaf into it, about the size of a nut, pour 
some wine lightly on the bread, and you will see the water 
at the bottom of the glass, and the wine floating at the top N 
of it. 

Tue ANIMATED SIXPENCE.—To make a sixpence leap out of 
spot. This is done by means of a long, black horse-hair, 
fastened to the rim of a sixpence, by a small hole driven 
through it. This feat should be done by night, with a candle 
Placed between the spectators and the operator, their eyes 
being thereby hindred from discerning the deception. 

To Metr Sree. as Easity as LEAp.—Make a piece of steel 
red hot in the fire, then hold it with a pair of pinchers or 
tongs; take in the other hand a stick of brimstone, and touch 
the piece of steel with it. Immediately after their contact, 
you will see the steel melt and drop like a liquid. 

How to Count ELeven Fincers.—Begin from the left hand, 
and count all the digits of both hands, which will be, of 
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as nine, the middle-finger as eight, the next as seven, and 
the little fingers as six. Then you can hold up the other 
hand and say, “and five makes eleven.” 
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ART RECREATIONS. 


For Grecian Patntinc.—J. E. Tilton & Co. Boston and 
Salem, Mass., publish the following fine and desirable en- 
gravings, which they send by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 

Size of Plate. Price. 
14 by 18 $1,50 

13 by 19 1,50 

16 by 22 2,00 

13 by 17 1,25 

9 by il 1,00 

9 by 11 60 

9 by 11 60 
Evangeline, (Longfellow.) 16 by 22 1,00 
Beatrice Cenci, 16 by 22 1,00 

These are intended for Grecian and Antique Painting, and 
have full and separate rules how to paint each object, how 
to mix each color. They also continue to publish new and 
desirable things in this line, of which they send notice to 
their customers. 

Seminaries, Dealers and Teachers furnished with the 
above, and all Artists’ Goods at a liberal discount. 

Setts of the best English Oil Colors in tubes, varnish, oils, 
brushes, and the other needful materials for Grecian and 
Antique Painting, furnished for three dollars. Small trial 
pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 

Improvements made from time to time in these and other 
styles, will be communicated to our customers, without extra 
charge. 

Directions to our new style Antique Painting, Grecian 
Painting, Oriental and Potichomanie, furnished full and com- 
plete, (so that any child may learn without other instruction,) 
for one dollar, post-paid, with rules for varnish, &c. 

Purchasers to the amount of five dollars, are entitled to 
all our directions free. Persons ordering the directions for 
one dollar, and after buying materials to the amount of five 
dollars, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 

Address, J. E. TILTON & CO., 

Publishers and Dealers in Artists’ Goods, Boston, where 
they have established their principal house, for the better 
accommodation of a large and increasing business. 


Hiawatha’s Wooing, 
The Farm Yard, 

Age and Infancy, 
The Happy Family, 
Les Orphelines, 

The Jewsharp Lesson, 
The Little Bird, 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Fig. 1.—Dinvern Dress or Stone coLorep SILK, trimmed 
with six flounces, each of which is bordered with a blue and 
black plaided silk. Short Venitian sleeves, with a plaided 
cap, with a white cambric under-sleeve puffed lengthwise 
and trimmed with narrow bands of blue silk. A low silk 
body, over which is worn a white cambric spencer, to corres 
pond with the under-sleeves. 

Fic. 1.—Mornine Dress or Dras Casnmere.—The skirt 
is rounded off at the front. and worn over a white flounced 


$ under skirt. The body of the dress has a slight fullness 


back and front, and is confined at the waist by a cord and 
tassel. The trimming of the dress is a cherry-colored and 
black plaid ribbon. The pagoda sleeves are lined with cherry- 
color, and the medallion trimming is cherry-color and black, 
with a narrow black lace around each medallion. Cellar, 
cap and under-sleeves of fine jaconet. 

Fie. m1.—Dress oF CINNAMON COLOR WITH A DOUBLE SKIRT. 
—Full circular cloak of black velvet, trimmed only with 
three rows of rich braid. White bonnet, with a blonde band 
tied under the chin. 


course, ten. Then begin from the right hand and count $ Fie. 1v.—Wuite Musiin Burnovse, lined with wadding 
backward, beginning with the thumb as ten, the fore-finger % enclosed in pink silk, and having a small wadded hood; the 
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whole trimmed with puffings, through which is run pink 
ribbons. 

Fic. v.—Bonnet, from R. 8. Wilde’s, 251 Broadway, New 
York. It is composed of black silk and black velvet; the 
front is of silk, with a drooping crown of black velvet, ter- 
minated by a rich fall of black lace, and ornamented by 
bows of groseille velvet. The sides are enriched by clusters 
of black ostrich plumes. The face trimmings are composed 
of blonde and bows of groseille color velvet, edged with lace, 
and mingled with velvet leaves of the same color; a band of 
groseille velvet, edged with black lace, passes over the head. 

Fie. vi.—Bonnet of emerald green fancy velvet, also from 
Wildes. The material is laid on the foundation plain; the 
fvont is edged with a narrow fold of black velvet: three 
similar folds extend over the crown, and are formed into 


knots on the left side, while the right is adorned by black § 


ostrich plumes. The face trimming consists of a full cap 
of blonde, intermingled with a wreath of stock-gilliflowers. 

Fre. vi.—A Bonnet, also from Wilde’s, of maroon-color 
velvet laid on the foundation plain: the left side of the front 
is enriched by a wide plaiting of the velvet placed on the 
extreme edge, and terminated on the right side in loops, and 
ends of biack thread lace, drooping among clusters of rich 3 
marabout feathers of the same color as the velvet. The 
inside is adorned with blonde, interspersed with blue and 
maroon velvet flowers, and bows of black lace. 

Fic. viii.—Heap-Dress from the same establishment. A 
graceful and pretty design, composed of black and gay 
colored plaid ribbon, formed into a succession of loops on 
the left side, terminating in two long streamers, and sur- 
mounted by a scarlet ostrich plume. The decorations on 
the right side consist of scarlet velvet flowers, black lace, 
and clusters of black jet fruit, miagled with drooping pen- } 
dents of the same color. 

Fie. 1x.—A Supers Vetvert C1oak, from Bulpin, 361 Broad- } 
way, New York. It is exquisitely embroidered, and orna- 


Fic. x.—Orera Bonner or Pink Six, trimmed with 
flowers, and a blonde barb which ties under the chin. 

Fig. x1.—Sma.i Cap ror Home, trimmed with narrow vel- 
vets and blonde. Bouquet of violets on one side; barb trim- 
med with velvet on a violet ground. 

Fic. xm.—Musin Sizeve with a pointed cuff, richly em 
broidered. 

GenrraL REMARKS.—The rumor which was current some 
time back has gained ground, that dresses of bright colors, 
short skirts and short waists, and without crinoline, were to 
be worn. Slippers are to supercede boots, and quilted hoods 
are to take the place of the small bonnet, or at least so it is 
whispered. Plain satin, which has been so little worn for 
several years, is again b i ble. The round 
corsage, to be worn with a broad sash, or belt and buckle, 
is decidedly the most fashionable for ordinary dress, thongh 
the corsage pointed back and front is the most elegant for a 
superior style of costume. For ordinary wear the cluse 
sleeve, fastened at the wrist, is popular, but a rather short, 
open sleeve, displaying the lace under-sleeve, is more 
“dressy.” 

Wre,tus, which have been prepared for the winter balls, 

$ comprise some mounted in the circular form with pendent 
g sprays. Others have very full tufts or bouquets of flowers 
: on each side. A few wreaths have either on the right or on 
N the left side, a single flower, or a small tuft of flowers dif- 
: > fering from those which compose the wreath. For instance, 
N we have seen a large rose placed on the left side of a wreath 
; of violets. 
: One of the prettiest wreps for the opera or evening party 
} that can be worn this winter, is a shawl of scarlet French 
; merino, having on its lower half two rows of broad Maltcse 
$ lace, headed by a broad black velvet. Some sclarlet cloaks 
; are also being worn out-of-doors by very young ladies, and 
N it is probable that the color in this style will become general 
N for walking costume. 











mented with the magnificent tassels and heavy medallion N One of the prettiest evoning dresses for a young Jady is 
fringe, which is extensively worn this season, by those who § : of white spotted muslin made with a full front, having a 
can afford to be luxurious. The shape is distinguished by ; band at the top, a wide sash of its own material, the sleeve 
its graceful simplicity; the sleeves resemble the Raglan in rather hanging, worn without an under one, but relieved by 
form. broad, black velvet bracelets having long ends. 





PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 


Enormous Inckease.—There never has been a time that § 
“Peterson” declined in circulation, not even the year 1857, } up clubs for 1859 will be a lady’s album, in beautifully em- 


Our Premium ALbum.—Our premium to persons getting 


increase, this year, has surpassed all precedent. There is $ colored writing paper. It will also be embellished with 
every reason to believe, from the indications, that the day ¢ several elegant and choice stecl engravings. Altogether, it 
is not far distant when “ Peterson” will print as many copies 3 will be the most superb affair, we, or any other magazine 


which proved so disastrous to many publications. But our bossed gilt binding, with gilt edges, and with variously 


monthly as all the other Magazines put together. 


We do s publisher, has ever offered to the public, It will be sent 


not think there is another periodical, here or abroad, which $ $ gratis, post-paid, to every person getting up a club of three, 


can say, that, during an existence of nearly eighteen years, 
it has never seen the time when its circulation retrograded, 
even temporarily. Qur motto—and we have not earned a 
right to it?—*is forward, always forward.” 


How To Remit.—In remitting, write legibly, at the top of 
the letter, the name of your post-office, county and state. If 
gold is sent, fasten it to a bit of thin paste-board, of the size 
of the letter when folded; for otherwise it may slip out. Tell 
nobody your letter contains money. Do not register it. If 
you take these precautions, the remittance may be at our 
risk. 


Dirrerent Post-towns ror Ciuns.—Subscribers, in a club, 
ean have the Magazine sent wherever they reside. If de 
sired, it will be sent to as many different pust-ollices as there 
are members of the club. 


and remitting $5.00; or to any person getting up a club of 


five, and remitting $7,50; or to any person getting up a club 
of eight, and remitting $10,00; and also to persons getting 
up larger clubs, if preferred instead of the extra cupy of the 
Magazine. 

Postage on “Pererson.”—This, when pre-paid quarterly, 
at the office of delivery, is one and a half eents a number, 
per month, or four cents and a half for the three months: if 
not pre-paid it is double this. 

“Pererson” and “IIanper.”—For $3.50 we will send & 
copy of “ Peterson” and “ Ilarper’s Magazine,” for one year. 


PREMIvMS.—Always say, in remitting for a club, who is 





$ the person entitled to the premium. 
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NEWEST FASHION FOR CLOAK 
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NEWEST STYLE OF DINNER DRESS. 
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